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THE HEROIC STYLE IN THE BATTLE OF MALDON 
By Epwarp B. Irvine, JR. 


What I should like to try to do in this brief paper is to suggest 
some of the peculiar excellences of the Old English poem on the 
battle of Maldon.’ The poem has never had any lack of defenders, 
but much of what has been written about it has dealt separately 
with its apparent historical accuracy, or its austere “ Germanic” 
qualities, or its surprising appearance in a period of general decline 
in vernacular poetry. What I am interested in now is the kind 
of heroic poem it is, how it differs from other poems in the same 
general category, and particularly how style is related to meaning 
within the poem. 

I must first make two preliminary assumptions about the poem, 
assumptions which seem to me reasonable and which are accepted 
by most critics. The abundance of concrete historical detail in the 
poem and its accuracy, where it can be corroborated by contempo- 
rary documents, suggest strongly that the poem was composed 
shortly after the battle, which took place in the year 991. Secondly, 
while the poem is fragmentary as we have it, it seems quite unlikely 
that a great deal could be missing at either the beginning or the end. 

The first of these assumptions leads directly to what is perhaps 


1 In somewhat briefer form this paper was read to the Old English section 
of the Modern Language Association on December 28, 1959. The quota- 
tions from Maldon follow the text of E. V. K. Dobbie in The Anglo-Sazron 
Minor Poems (New York, 1942). I am indebted in many places to the 
introduction and notes of E. V. Gordon in his edition of the poem in the 
Methuen Old English series. 
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the most important characteristic of Maldon. All heroic poetry has 
some relationship to history, either genuine history or what is 
believed to be genuine history; but only in Maldon is the history 
so recent as to make the account of the battle almost a news story. 
It is true that English chroniclers and Scandinavian skalds often 
produced occasional verse in celebration of particular events, but 
such verse is likely to be a collection of the facile phrases of official 
court eulogy or of patriotic propaganda. In none of this verse is 
there the same powerful sense of verisimilitude that is felt in 
Maldon. It appears in the unflinching account of English coward- 
ice on the part of Godric and some of the others, in the clinical 
detail of some of the infighting, in the consistent minor awkward- 
nesses which suggest a poet struggling with fact rather than repro- 
ducing legend. What poet would ever choose to have two characters 
named Godric, one a hero and one a coward ? 

Nor does Maldon deal, like most epic poetry, with time-tested 
heroes long in the public domain—Beowulf, Walter of Aquitaine, 
Theodoric, Roland. The battle itself does not seem to be one of 
national importance. The poem is about an old man named 
Byrhtnoth and his retainers, petty noblemen of Essex, fighting and 
dying in a local battle which the disdainful historian might call a 
scuffle of no great importance in the long run. 

Yet it is this fragment of medieval journalism which has often 
been placed beside Tacitus’s Germania as the classic statement, the 
pure essence, of the Germanic heroic ideal. How do these extremes 
of naturalism and idealism meet in the same poem ? 

We must begin by examining the general structure of the poem. 
It seems to fall naturally into two parts: the first part deals with 
the beginning of the battle and the death of Byrhtnoth; the second 
part describes the individual speeches and actions of the surviving 
retainers. These two parts are noticeably different in style and 
tone. 

The focus in the first part is mainly on Byrhtnoth and his activi- 
ties as leader. He orders his retainers into formation, gives ele- 
mentary instruction to the crowd of untrained peasants who make 
up the fyrd, and serves as spokesman for his people. He at first 
orders the ford to be held and then allows the Vikings access to 
the mainland. Finally we see him in the thick of individual combat. 

In a general way, this part of the poem is dominated by what we 
might call simply the realistic style—plain, concrete, sometimes 
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almost prosaic, and with very few of the noun-compounds so com- 
mon in most Old English verse. The following passage will indi- 
cate what I have in mind: 


Pa hi pet ongeaton and georne gesawon 

pet hi ber bricgweardas _ bitere fundon, 

ongunnon lytegian ba lade gystas, 

bedon bet hi upgang agan moston, 

ofer bone ford faran, feban ledan. (84-8) 
(When they [the Vikings] understood and saw clearly that they were 
meeting fierce defenders of the bridge, the hateful strangers began to use 
trickery and asked to have access [to the shore], to go over the ford and 
bring their troops.) 


In itself this style is rather remarkable, for it could not have been 
easy to use the Old English poetic style, with its unfortunate 
tendency to dissolve frequently into echoing and eddying varia- 
tions, to tell a plain tale with such economy. 

Set in sharp contrast to this is the epic style of tradition. Aside 
from isolated verse-formulas, the first extended passage in this 
style occurs in lines 103b-112; I quote a few lines: 


Pa wes feohte neh, 
tir et getohte. Wes seo tid cumen 
pet ber fege men _ feallan sceoldon. 
Per weard hream ahafen, hremmas wundon, 
earn eses georn; wes on eordan cyrm. (103b-107) 


(Then was battle near, glory in warfare. The time had come that doomed 
men should fall there. There uproar arose, ravens circled, the eagle greedy 
for food; there was clamor on earth.) 


Such a description of battle might have come from almost any Old 
English poem, for it is almost entirely made up of formulas no 
doubt well-worn in the fifth century and still current in the fifteenth 
in the last specimens of English alliterative verse. 

There is a marked tendency in Maldon for these two styles to 
alternate, an alternation which usually coincides with shifts from 
action to summarizing reflection, or from personal encounters in 
battle to mass “tactical” movements, or from concrete details to 
generalizations. Epic diction becomes noticeably more frequent 
as the poem goes on, not only in set-pieces like the passage quoted 
but also in the language of the speeches and particularly in the 
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highly stylized way of describing the fighting.* This increasing 
use of epic diction is very much related to the meaning of the poem. 
A real historical event is being raised to a higher level of signifi- 
cance; the actions thus become increasingly symbolic; the ordinary 
identifiable men of Essex approach and enter the world of heroes, 
the world of legend. 

Indeed the pattern of the poem from line 205 on might be 
described as an elevation of style, if we may extend style to mean 
a way of acting as well as a way of speaking. For a central theme 
of the poem is words and deeds, and there is an ultimate point where 
they become almost indistinguishable. Those who criticize the rigid 
conventionality of the retainers’ speeches after Byrhtnoth’s death 
are in one sense missing the point; it is the achievement of these 
men that they become conventional. The antique virtues husbanded 
over the centuries in the worn formulas of poetic diction receive 
new life when they become incarnated in living men in a real 
battle. All through the poem the heroic style hovers over their 
heads, waiting for them to rise to its level. 

It is the very heroic style itself which is embodied in the figure 
of Byrhtnoth, both in the way he speaks and in the way he acts. He 
is the pattern and formula for the rest. 

Like Beowulf when he encounters Unferth at King Hrothgar’s 
court, Byrhtnoth is faced with a verbal challenge. The Viking 
messenger’s speech (29-41) is a masterpiece of insult, deliberately 
infuriating in its arrogance and its tone of contemptuous whee- 
dling. The heroic verbal response is unquestionably demanded. 
Like Beowulf, Byrhtnoth meets his challenge perfectly. He can 
match irony with even greater irony. Like the spear which Wulf- 
mer later draws from Byrhtnoth’s body and sends back to kill a 
Viking, the barbed words of the Viking’s challenge are deftly 
caught, ironically accepted, and sent back in a notable display of 
heroic wit. 

The Viking, for example, has demanded tribute (gafol), speaking 


* This change was noted by B. S. Phillpotts (“‘ The Battle of Maldon’: 
Some Danish Affinities,’ Modern Language Review, XXIV [1929], 172-90) : 
“From 1. 205 onwards the poem seems to alter its character. The fighting 
is alluded to only in the vaguest terms, and we have a tissue of epic 
formulas and of repetitions. They are, it is true, varied and combined in 
a masterly manner, but they are very different from the straightforward 
speeches and narrative of the earlier part of the poem” (p. 173). 
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as if he and his men were the proprietors of the land. Byrhtnoth 
replies : 

Gehyrst bu, selida, hwet pis fole seged? 

Hi willad eow to gafole garas syllan, 

wttrynne ord and ealde swurd, 

pa heregeatu§ pe eow et hilde ne deah. (45-8) 
(Do you hear, seafarer, what this folk says? They are willing to give 
spears in tribute, poisoned point and ancient sword, a heriot that will do 
you no good in battle.) 


Here Byrhtnoth ironically specifies the form the payment will take, 
and compounds the irony by using the term heregeatu, a feudal 
payment in weapons to a lord on the death of his tenant. And at 
the end of his speech, after a sober assertion of his position as 
guardian of King Ethelred’s land, Byrhtnoth picks up the closing 
words of the Viking’s speech and mimics or mocks the Viking’s 
own patronizing tone: 
To heanlic me pbinced 
pet ge mid urum sceattum to scype gangon 
unbefohtene, nu ge pus feor hider 


on urne eard in becomon. (55b-58) 


(It seems to me too humiliating that you should have to go to your ships 
with our money without a fight, now that you have come this far into our 
country.) 


The alliteration puts a wry stress on urne—into our country. 

The very vigor and forcefulness of Byrhtnoth’s speech, an ex- 
change of words which does not merely precede the battle but forms 
part of the battle, creates an expectant tension, for it is the con- 
sistent pattern of this poem that words must be validated by acts. 
But at this point in the poem the action which ought to follow is 
dramatically delayed, first by the flood-tide which separates the 
English on the mainland from the Vikings on the island. The 
growing frustration of inactivity is skillfully suggested by the 
poet in a tense tabieau of the sort which the Old English poetic 
style is so well equipped te describe. Then Byrhtnoth’s three picked 
warriors succeed in holding the narrow ford and preventing the 
Vikings from crossing. The Vikings resort to the cynical device 
of asking for free passage across to the mainland so that they can 
fight. That they believe this will be granted is perhaps testimony 
to their astute assessment of the feeling of frustrated action. 
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Da se eorl ongan for his ofermode 
alyfan landes to fela labere Seode. (89-90) 


(Then the earl began, because of his pride [excessive courage?], to grant 
too much land to the enemy people.) 


Byrhtnoth’s ofermod clearly bears some resemblance to Aristotelian 
hybris, but the kind of tragic situation we find here is perhaps more 
typical of the Jliad than of the Greek tragedies; it is the tragedy 
peculiar to a heroic society, where the very assertion of a heroic 
virtue may in itself be the cause of a tragic outcome. Here we see 
courage in Byrhtnoth’s action and, in a quite ironic way, the other 
heroic virtue of generosity, the virtue essential to great kings and 
princes. He “grants them land” and speaks with the courtesy of a 
noble and magnanimous lord bestowing on them the freedom of his 


hall. 


Nu eow is gerymed, gad ricene to us, 
guman to gube. (93-94a ) 


(Now the way is clear for you, come quickly to us, men to battle.) 


In any case, we are led to feel that Byrhtnoth’s people share his 
feelings ; the image of the impatient army waiting on the bank for 
the tide to change lies behind this scene as well. Not only must 
word lead to deed, but the folk and their leader are one. Tactically 
Byrhtnoth’s invitation is a disastrous example of stupidity (pre- 
sumably the English could have held the Vikings on the island until 
they starved them out), but as an expression of personal heroism it 
is a fine excess and one shared to some extent by each of the 
English individually. The call goes out over cold water, and doom 
is implicit in it; but it is not a mere mistake or an error of judg- 
ment—it is inevitable. And, as inevitably as the long-awaited tide, 
the Vikings, with their shields glittering like the water, flow 
ominously across. 

What Erich Auerbach, in speaking of The Song of Roland, calls 
“the gestures of the scenic moment” * dominate the ensuing de- 
scription of Byrhtnoth’s death in battle. The reader may feel here, 
as elsewhere in the poem, the distinctive blending of the actual and 
the symbolic—that this is both really happening and at the same 
time illustrating an ancient pattern. 

An onrushing Viking slashes the arm of the already wounded 
Byrhtnoth and his sword falls: 


3 Mimesis (tr. Willard Trask: Anchor, 1957), 101. 
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Feoll ba to foldan fealohilte swurd; 
ne mihte he gehealdan heardne mece, 
wepnes wealdan. (166-8a) 


(The golden-hilted sword fell then to the earth; he could not keep hold of 
the hard sword, nor wield weapon.) 


These emphatic lines are the more meaningful because they echo 
what is virtually a refrain in the poem, as warrior after warrior 
vows to fight as long as he can hold sword or wield weapon.* Here 
Byrhtnoth has reached the terminus of his vow and is released from 
obligation—-yet speaks on in a superhuman effort: 
Ppa gyt bet word gecwed 

har hilderine, hyssas bylde, 

bed gangan ford gode geferan. (168a-170) 
(Yet still the white-haired warrior went on to speak, encouraged the young 
men, urged the brave comrades to advance.) 


The will, as shown here in the word, has not been conquered. 
Byrhtnoth’s final words are a prayer that his soul may find safe 
passage to God and that devils may not harm it, uttered in complete 
disregard of the battle surrounding him. It is the classic death- 
speech of the Christian and bears some resemblance to the last words 
of Roland, but Roland’s words are spoken in the interval after the 
paynims have fled and before Charles has arrived. In Maldon the 
fi 


curiously detached interlude in the savage reality of the action, 


ght continues even more furiously. Byrhtnoth’s speech seems a 
for, as he speaks the last words, heathen warriors—the devils of this 
world—cut down his body. Soul and body, Christian and heathen, 
the next world and this, are placed in striking ironic contrast. The 
“scenic moment” which follows, where A“lfnoth and Wulfmer are 
also cut down and lie beside their lord, seems somehow to partake 
of both Christian and entirely secular meanings, as if the two were 
reinforcing each other. 

Da hine heowon he®ene scealcas 

and begen pba beornas’ pe him big stodon, 

£lfnod and Wulmer _ begen lagon, 

3a onemn hyra frean  feorh gesealdon. (181-4) 
(Then heathen warriors cut him down and both the men who stood beside 
him, #lfnoth and Wulfmer, both lay dead; they gave up their lives at their 
lord’s side.) 


“See lines 14-15, 83, 235-7, 272. 
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The two retainers who lie beside their lord seem to have almost 
the status of heroic saints or martyrs; and what survives intact of 
syrhtnoth is not only his Christian soul but his heroic will. 

There seems to be a moment of silence in the poem at this point, 
as the English grasp the meaning of their leader’s death. Now that 
his tangible authority, so forcefully asserted in the early part of the 
poem, is gone, now that what we would understand as military disci- 
pline has broken down, what will the individual do? Is he free 
now to choose how he will behave ? 

The next line of the poem reads simply: 


Hi bugon ba fram beaduwe pe per beon noldon. (185) 


(Then those who did not wish to be there turned away from the battle.) 


Yes, they have freedom, a freedom the poet has in fact been stress- 
ing in the course of the poem. For behind the battlefield is a 
forest where safety may be found, where the horses and the hawk 
of Offa’s kinsman were sent before the battle began; and it is to 
this forest that Godric the coward, his brothers, and apparently a 
large part of the peasant fyrd now flee. Furthermore, the intense 
consciousness of the possibility of flight in the minds of the com- 
batants has been suggested all through the poem by the unusual 
way of defining courage as “not fleeing.” ® When Godric deserts 
the field, this possibility is made actual and is to be remembered 
in all its vividness for the rest of the poem. These Englishmen, 
in other words, are not heroic automata to whom the idea of flight 
cannot even occur. They are aware of it and of the crushing 
burden of individual choice now confronting them. 

After Godric runs away, we return to contemplate the immensely 
significant image of the fallen lord: 


Pa weard afeallen pes folces ealdor, 

Aipelredes eorl; ealle gesawon 

heordgeneatas pet hyra heorra leg. (202-4) 
(Then was fallen the lord of that people, Ethelred’s earl. All the retainers 
saw that their lord lay dead.) 


Just as the poet here returns us to this image, so Offa later forces 
the attention of his men on it: 


°B. S. Phillpotts (op. cit., 174-7) calls attention to this “ negative 
method ” and suggests that it is peculiarly Danish. 
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Nu ure pbeoden 118, 


eorl on eorSan, us is eallum pearf 
pet ure eghwyle oberne bylde 
wigan to wige.® (232b-235a ) 


(Now that the earl our lord lies on the earth, there is need for each of us 
warriors to encourage the other to war.) 


And Byrhtwold, the old retainer, follows his famous epigrammatic 
“couplet ” with the same image: 

Hige sceal be heardra, _heorte pe cenre, 

mod sceal pe mare, be ure megen lytlad. 

Her lid ure ealdor’ eall forheawen, 

god on greote. (312-31l5a) 
(Thought must be the fiercer, heart the braver, courage the greater, as our 
strength grows less. Here lies our lord, the brave one, cut down in the dust.) 


Some may feel that the second part of the poem, in which warrior 
after warrior steps forward to identify himself, vow his determina- 
tion and enter the battle, is monotonous and artistically primitive. 
I have never found it so myself. It seems to me that the realism 
of the poem and the emphasis on the freedom of the individual 
combine to persuade us that these are real choices, that each one is 
important, and that not only the individual warrior but the entire 
social system is on trial in each case. A‘lfwine’s laconic statement: 


Nu meg cunnian hwacene sy. (215) 


(Now the one who is bold can put it to the test.) 


is one of the key lines of the poem. Nu mag cunnian—now we 
have the chance, an opportunity to be welcomed, to put not only 
our courage but the very meaning of our lives to the test. If we 
fail here to test and prove it all, it is worth nothing. All the close 
ties of fellowship in the hall, all the boasting talk on the mead- 
benches are without value and significance if we cannot meet and 
survive this challenge. 

But, while the choice must be an individual one, heroism in 
Maldon still tends to be social and cooperative. Byrhtnoth himself, 
in his life and death, is the great example to his men, but there is 
also a clear pattern of mutual encouragement and example among 


* The punctuation of this passage differs from that in Dobbie’s text; the 
first two verses quoted are here taken with the following sentence rather 
than with the preceding one. 
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the retainers themselves. The word byldan, literally ‘to make bold,’ 
carries some of its etymological meaning in its frequent occurrences 
in the poem; men are made bold by others, both by what they say 
and by what they do. A cause-and-effect relationship is suggested 
at several places. At the beginning of the poem Offa’s kinsman, by 
the act of releasing his hawk and turning to business, makes it 
known that he will not fail in the battle. 


Eac him wolde Eadric his ealdre gelestan (11) 


(In addition to him Eadrie wished to help out his lord.) 


The example is set; Eadric measures up to it. And later in the 
poem Eadweard makes his vow and advances to fight to the death. 
Swa dyde AUperic, ebele gefera, 
fus and fordgeorn, feaht eornoste. (280-1) 


(So too did Aithelric, the noble companion, eager and impatient to ad- 
vance—he fought furiously.) 


On a broader scale the contagion of courage spreads beyond those 
who are defending their own land and their personal honor as 
Byrhtnoth’s own hearth-companions to A‘lfwine, the Mercian exile, 
to Adscferth, the hostage from Northumbria, and to Dunnere, the 
unorne ceorl, the common yeoman. 

The true fellowship exists here on the field, not in the hall. The 
naked sinews of loyalty, stripped of the pageantry of the peacetime 
court, are exposed here as they are in the second part of Beowulf, 
where no hall even appears, and where the test is met by Beowulf 
and Wiglaf, as by Lear, on a blasted heath. 

In the descriptions of the warriors there is a consistent movement 
from individuality—usually the careful identification of the man 
by name, father’s name and place of origin—toward a generalized 
heroic level, a world and a style where the individual merges his 
identity with that of his leader and the ancient heroes, 

Him se gysel ongan _ geornlice fylstan; 

he wes on Nordhymbron _heardes cynnes, 
Ecglafes bearn, him wes Aiscferd nama. 

He ne wandode na_ et bam wigplegan, 

ac he fysde ford flan genehe; 

hwilon he on bord sceat, hwilon beorn tesde, 
efre embe stunde he sealde sume wunde, 

pa hwile 5e he wepna wealdan moste. (265-72) 


(The hostage began to assist them eagerly; he was of a brave family among 
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the Northumbrians. His name was A¢scferth, Ecglaf’s son. He never 
wavered in the warplay, but kept sending forth arrows frequently. Now he 
shot into a shield, now he pierced a warrior; almost every moment he dealt 
out some wound, so long as he was able to wield weapons.) 


Note here first the meticulous identification and then the rapidly 
increasing rhetorical complexity and formality: the hwilon-hwilon 
figure, the rime of stunde and wunde, and the final “refrain” 
(already mentioned above). 
After Eadweard the Tall is introduced, makes his vow and 

advances, we are shown Aithelric: 

Swa dyde Aperic, sebele gefera, 

fus and fordgeorn, feaht eornoste; 

Sibyrhtes brodor and swide menig ober 

clufon cellod bord, cene hi weredon; 

berst bordes lerig, and seo byrne sang 

gryreleoda sum. (280-285a) 
(So too did Athelric, the noble companion, eager and impatient to ad- 
vance—he fought furiously; Sibyrht’s brother and indeed many another 
split the hollow [?] shield, defended themselves bravely. The shield’s 
rim [?] burst and the coat of mail sang a great song of terror.) 


The final epic image—traditional, vivid, entirely generalized (it is 
now only “the shield,” “the coat of mail,” “the spear,” attached 
to no individual)—brings the passage to its clangorous climax. 

A similar pattern can be seen in other passages. But the alterna- 
tion of styles continues to the end; always we return to the indi- 
vidual and the concrete details of his identity and actions. 

Perhaps I have succeeded in suggesting some of the sources of 
Maldon’s power. Its very simplicity and directness make it hard 
for me to analyze it without sounding obvious, but it seems clear to 
me that we are likely to underestimate the skill with which the 
poet has unified the elements of his poem. He has created a heroic 
poem out of brute fact. He has been obliged to forego the great 
resources of the epic poets—the romantic glamour of antiquity and 
strange beings, or the plot and characters already long cherished by 
the audience. But even though such things cannot appear directly 
in his poem, instinctively he has known how to use style to suggest 
this epic world and to make it function as a part of his own poem, 
and he has shown that he knows clearly its ultimate meaning. 


University of Pennsylvania 








DOES THE NUN’S PRIEST’S EPILOGUE 
CONTAIN A LINK? 


By Lrecer BrosNAHAN 


In “The Order of the Canterbury Tales,” (PMLA, LXVI 
[1951], 1141-67), R. A. Pratt reviewed the scholarship on the 
problem of the order of the tales and framed a very strong argu- 
ment, based on the internal evidence of the text, for the acceptance 
by modern editors of the “ Bradshaw Shift.” This proposed change 
in the order of the fragments was first suggested by Henry Brad- 
shaw almost a hundred years ago and would alter the order of the 
fragments which is found in the best MSS (the group a MSS, 
including the Ellesmere MS) and which is followed by the most 
recent editors, only by moving fragment VII of the “ Ellesmere 
Order” forward to follow fragment II. This single shift of frag- 
ment VII, with its reference to Rochester (1. 1926), forward to a 
position before fragment III, with its reference to Sittingbourne 
(1. 847), harmonizes the sequence of references in the text to towns 
along the route to Canterbury: 


“Ellesmere Order”: I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX X 
“Bradshaw Shift”: I II VII III IV V VI VIII IX X. 


“This order,” Pratt notes, “which involves the ‘Bradshaw Shift’ 
and contains all the fragments except VI [which he later argues 
can occupy no position but between fragments V and VIII], has 
enjoyed almost universal acceptance from those who have chosen 
to make use of internal evidence” (p. 1143). Pratt’s principal 
preoccupation was the disputed position of the “ floating fragment,” 
fragment VI, which contains no time or place references to estab- 
lish its position in the order; but of main interest here are his 
conclusions about the connection of fragment VII with fragments 
IT and III in the “ Bradshaw Order.” 

Pratt pointed out that in the “ Ellesmere Order” two links are 
left dangling at the ends of the tales to which they are attached 
and reach out unsuccessfully for a following tale. These two links 
are the Man of Law’s epilogue at the end of fragment II and the 
Nun’s Priest’s epilogue at the end of fragment VII: 


“Ellesmere Order”: I II— III IV V VI VII— VIII IX X. 
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The adoption of the “ Bradshaw Shift” would, however, largely 
solve the problem of these dangling links. Pratt favored the ac- 
ceptance of the assignment “Shipman” in the much disputed line 
1179 of the Man of Law’s epilogue, a reading which is supported 
even more by the other arguments for the “ Bradshaw Shift” than 
by the single testimony of the very corrupt Seldon MS. This 
reading would then tie the Man of Law’s epilogue at the end of 
fragment II firmly to the Shipman’s Tale at the beginning of frag- 
ment VIT: 


“Bradshaw Shift”: I II—VII— III IV V VI VIII IX X. 


This arrangement would then leave only the problem of the Nun’s 
Priest’s epilogue, dangling at the end of fragment VII. Of this 
epilogue Pratt says : 


The Nun’s Priest’s endlink as preserved in group a, may have been the 
opening of a completed “ Nun’s Priest’s—Wife of Bath” link, fractured 
and half lost because of the accidental dislocation of VII. Line 3462 may 
originally have read, “ Seide un to the Wyf, as ye shullen heere,” or the 
like, and have been followed by lines intended to introduce Alice but not 
suitable for the Second Nun, whose tale follows Fragment VII in the MSS. 
The a-scribe’s rejection of the second half of such a link, and the retouching 
of 3462, are comprehensible. (pp. 1166-67) 


This suggestion led R. F. Gibbons in “ Does the Nun’s Priest’s 
Epilogue Contain a Link?” (SP, LI [1954], 21-33) to argue for 
the acceptance into the canon of Chaucer’s work of a six-line con- 
tinuation of the Nun’s Priest’s epilogue, traditionally rejected as 
spurious, which is found in four of the group a MSS, Cardigan, 
Manchester, Additional 5140, and Egerton 2864. In these MSS the 
last two lines of the epilogue and the six-line continuation read: 


And he after pt wt ffull mery chere 3461 
Sayd vn to the Nonne as y shall here 

Madame and y durst y wold you pray 

To telle vs a talle y furtheryng of our way 

Pen myght ye do vn to vs gret ease 

Gladly q4 she so bat y myght you please 

You and this wurthy company 

And began her tale ryght pus full sobyrly MS Cn 


And after bat: he wt full mery chere 3461 
Seid vnto be Nonne as ye shall heere 

Madam & I durst I wold you pray 

To tell vs a tale in fortheryng of o(4") way 
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Than myght ye do: vnto vs grete ease 

Gladly q4 she so pat I myght please 

You and this worthy company 

And bigan hire tale / right pus full sobrely MS Ma 


And after that / he wt full mery cheer 3461 
Seid vnto the Nunne / as ye may heer 

Madume and I durst / I wolde you pray 

To telle a tale / in fortheryng of our way 

Than myht ye do vnto vs great eese 

Gladly sire q4 she / so that I myht pleese 

you / and this worthi company 

And began hir tale riht thus fulle sobirly MS Ad? 


And after that / he with ful mery cheer 3461 
Seyde vn to the Nonne / as ye shal heer 

Madame and I durste / I wolde you pray 

To telle a tale / in fortheryng of our way 

Than myhte ye do / vn to vs gret ease 

Gladly sire q4 she / so that I myht please 

You & this worthi / company 

And began hir tale / riht thus ful sobirly MS En°® 


Gibbons argued that this continuation, in conjunction with Pratt’s 
suggested emendation of line 3462 to read “Seide un to the Wyf, 
as ye shullen heere,” might well form the second half of an original 
Nun’s Priest—Wife of Bath link and never have been lost as Pratt 
suggested. This completed link would, then, tie the Nun’s Priest’s 
epilogue firmly to the Wife of Bath’s prologue and thus secure 
fragment VII at both ends in its position between fragments II and 
III, in the “ Bradshaw Order.” 

Gibbons reviewed the comments of Manly and Rickert on this 
continuation in their Tezrt of the Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 
1940), expecting from them a “substantial discussion on any 
textual matter”; but he found the comments “ edged all about with 
uncertainty in search of evidence” and admitting of enough doubt 
“to set aside an assumption that the lines have to be of a scribal 
origin.” Manly and Rickert comment on the passage in three 
places: 1) “The six additional lines, found only in Cn-Ma Ad?-En’, 
and therefore probably spurious are... .” (Tert, IV, 516); 
2) “... the 6-line extension of the link found in Cn-Ma is 
distinctly not Chaucerian, not only because it lacks quality but also 
because it is impossible that Chaucer could have intended to join 
together, as this link does, [fragment VII] containing the allusion 
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to Rochester, and [fragment VIII] containing the allusion to 
Boghton-under-Blee ” (Text, II, 480-1) ; and 3) “ Four of the MSS 
(Cn-Ma En*-Ad*) have six additional lines after 4652, connecting 
with SNT, which follows. There is no decisive evidence to de- 
termine whether they were composed by [the scribe of the common 
ancestor of Cn-Ma or the scribe of the common ancestor of En'*- 
Ad*]” (Text, II 423). Manly’s and Rickert’s stated objections to 
the passage are, then, that 1) it is probably spurious because it 
occurs in only four MSS, 2) it is not Chaucerian because it connects 
fragments VII and VIII, which contain place references to towns 
far distant from one another, and 3) it is not Chaucerian because 
it lacks quality. 

In answering the first objection, Gibbons pointed out that the 
Nun’s Priest’s epilogue in any form is found in only nine MSS, 
Ad' Ch Cn Dd Ds En" En* Ma and Ry’, and that in four of these 
nine, Ad' Cn En® and Ma, it includes the six-line continuation. 
He concludes justly that if frequency of occurrence is to be used 
as a criterion of authenticity, the four occurrences of the six-line 
continuation should be judged against the nine occurrences of the 
epilogue in any form rather than against the fifty-odd relatively 
complete MSS of the Canterbury Tales. He noted, moreover, that 
the continuation is found only in group a MSS, which are clearly 
the best extant MSS and notably free of spurious material, and that, 
if the continuation were spurious, it would be practically the only 
spurious material found in the MSS in which it appears. 

To the objection that the passage is not Chaucerian because it 
joins fragments VII and VIII, which cannot have been Chaucer’s 
intention, he answered that, if it were supposed, as Pratt suggested, 
that line 3462 originally read “Seide un to the Wyf as ye shullen 
heere,” and fragment VII were placed between fragments IT and 
III by adopting the “ Bradshaw Shift,” the objection disappears. 
He further explained the suppression of the continuation and the 
reading “Seide vn to another as ye shullen heere” as scribal 
emendation necessitated by the displacement of fragment VII. 
Likewise, the reading “ Seide vn to the Nunne as ye shullen heere,” 
found in the MSS containing the continuation, he explained as a 
less drastic emendation resulting from the displacement, an emen- 
dation which preserved the continuation by reassigning it to the 
only woman on the pilgrimage who, in the “Ellesmere Order,” 
had not already told her tale—the Second Nun. 
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In answering the objection that the passage is not Chaucerian 
because it lacks quality, Gibbons presents much less convincing 
arguments: 


Turning now to Manly’s and Rickert’s objections that the six-line link 
“Jacks quality,” we ought to recognize, I think, that this judgment is to 
some extent subjective and note further that the quality of the Cn version 
(as printed by Robinson) seems superior to that of the version printed 
by Manly and Rickert: the meter is faithful enough in Cn and the contrast 
of “full sobyrly” with the Host’s “full merie chere” (3461) is con- 
textually appropriate if seen as emphasizing the Wife’s reaction to the 
Nun’s Priest’s brilliant satire on “ wommanes conseil.” In addition to 
these considerations, Cn, with “ you” in the fourth line followed by the 
appositive elaboration “ you and this wurthy company ” achieves, it seems 
to me, a tone of playful disdain we may well imagine as suitable to the 
character of the Wife of Bathe. It suggests something of the same tone 
of voice to be found in her exchanges with the Pardoner (particularly at 
III (D) 184-8) and with the Friar (particularly at III (D) 854-6). A 
judgment against the quality of such a passage as we find in the Cn six-line 
link ought not to carry a great deal of weight unless supported by evidence 
of a more objective nature. (pp. 28-9) 


The survey of critical opinions on the continuation from Tyrwhitt 
to Manly and Rickert, which Gibbons has made, supports his con- 
tention that, while the critical opinion has been practically unani- 
mous in condemning the passage as spurious, no critics have re- 
corded specific objections, beyond those of Manly and Rickert, 
which lead to a conclusion of spuriousness. On the grounds of 
these answers to Manly’s and Rickert’s objections Gibbons urged 
that the question of the authenticity of the continuation be reopened. 

Gibbons’ arguments have been accepted by at least one critic as 
adequate grounds for the acceptance of the continuation as Chau- 
cerian (Cf. R. M. Lumiansky, Of Sondry Folk [Austin, 1955], 
p. 117); but the landslide of opinions against the passage, sub- 
jective though they may be, points toward some objective evidence 
in the passage itself which has led scholars from Tyrwhitt to 
Manly and Rickert to reject it. The arguments resting on frequency 
of occurrence and on the position of fragment VII do not appear 
completely adequate for rejecting the passage, while judgments 
against its quality or Chaucerian character remain unsupported by 
specific evidence. A careful analysis of the passage should, how- 
ever, produce some conclusion as to whether or not it contains 
specific evidence which might justify the charges that it is not 
Chaucerian and lacks quality. 
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Such an analysis should, of course, be made of the best possible 
form of the passage. For this purpose the last two lines of the 
Nun’s Priest’s epilogue proper (ll. 3461-2) are taken from Manly 
and Rickert, with the emendation of line 3462 suggested by Pratt 
and Gibbons. For the six-line continuation the reading of the 
Cardigan MS, the earliest and clearly the best of the four extant 
readings, is used. Every word in these eight lines is clearly estab- 
lished in the vocabulary of Chaucer’s undisputed works. Even so 
rare a word as furtheryng occurs in two contexts in the established 
canon. Several half lines are found in identical form elsewhere in 
Chaucer. Almost all of the phrases and idioms are found fre- 
quently enough in the undisputed works to establish clearly 
Chaucer’s characteristic syntax. Chaucer’s metrical practices, 
though in some features the subject of dispute, are in certain 
larger characteristics firmly enough established to offer at least 
confirming evidence. The procedure here has been to collect the 
closest possible parallels to these eight lines that can be found in 
the established canon, in order to determine by comparison whether 
or not the syntax and usage of the six-line continuation can be 
objectively characterized as not Chaucerian. Judgments about the 
quality of metrics, rime, economy, and content are hazarded only 
as secondary evidence. The unit of comparison here is usually the 
half line, though occasionally smaller units are used for illustration. 
The parallels are selected from the entire canon as found in Manly 
and Rickert’s Text of the Canterbury Tales and, for the other 
works, Robinson’s Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Cambridge, 1957). 
The form of the passage as reconstructed above, with abbreviations 
expanded, is: 

And after that he with ful myrie cheere 
Seide vn to [the Wyf] as ye shullen heere 
Madame and I durst I wold you pray 

To telle vs a talle i(n) furtheryng of our way 
Then myght ye do vn to vs gret ease 

Gladly quod she so that I myght you please 
You and this wurthy company 

And began her tale ryght thus full sobyrly. 


And after that / M-R B 4651 

And after that / another compaignye A 

And after that / thus seyde she to me B 1856 
And after that / the Iewes leet he bynde B 

And after that / a rosted pigges heed D 
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And after that / she of swow gan abreyde F 477 
And after that / to have my choys al fre PF 649 


/ he with ful myrie cheere M-R B 4651 


And with that word / he with a sobre cheere B 97 
Wepynge / with ful woful chere HF 214 
And forth he gooth / with a ful angry cheere D 2158 
And Pandarus, / with a ful sobre cheere TC 3. 747 
She rist hire up, / with a ful drery herte LGW 810 
And he bigan / with right a murye cheere A 857 


From the frequent identical parallels the first half line is clearly 
Chaucerian usage. The syntax of the second half line appears 
rarely, but the very close first parallel indicates Chaucer did use 
the structure elsewhere. The second and sixth parallels indicate 
Chaucer’s use elsewhere of phrases smaller than the half line. The 
line appears clearly typical of Chaucer’s practice. 


Seide vn to [the Wyf] / M-R 4652 


And spak vnto his wyf / and seyde anon A 3365 
And buxom vn to his wyf / and fressh abedde B 1367 
To han yow to my wyf / for youre godnesse E 793 


And noght to been a wyf / and be with childe A 2310 
Seyde he had holde his day / as he had hight D 1024 


Seyde he nat thus / ne do no fors of dremes B 4131 
Seyde I nat wel / I kan nat speke in terme C 311 
Seyde on a day / bitwix hem two right thus D 2047 
Seyde in his song, / loo! every word right thus TC 1. 397 
Seyde, ‘ Al this nyght / so reyned it, allas TC 3. 1557 


Seyde the [Shipman] / heer shal he nat preche B 1179 


/ as ye shullen heere M-R B 4652 


The sentence of it was / as ye shul heere C 177 
That langwisseth for loue / as ye shul heere E 1867 
He to the markys seyde / as ye shal heere E 91 
Vnto Diane she spak / as ye may heere A 2296 
My tale of of a cok / as ye may heere B 4442 


Syntactically the first half line has at least one close parallel in the 
undisputed works, but metrically it seems to depart from Chaucer’s 
usual practice. If it is genuine it is the only headless line in Chaucer 
beginning with the word Seyde. The parallels show Chaucer’s 
usual practice was consistent and different. Likewise, the second 
half line indicates that Chaucer’s consistent practice was to avoid 
the form shullen in the phrase as ye shul heere, a form which rather 
clutters the meter. The unique quality of both half lines appears to 
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confirm the widespread doubt of critics about the authenticity of 
this line; it is certainly not Chaucer’s characteristic usage. The 
rime of this couplet is, however, clearly Chaucerian. It is found 
also in A 857-8, A 2219-20, A 2295-6, B97-8, B1900-1 and else- 
where. 


Madame and I durst / MS Cn 


Madame Pertelote / so haue I blis B 4348 
Madame Pertelote / my worldes blis B 4390 
“ Madame, yis, ful wel,” / quod he HF 1863 
“Madame,” seyde they, / “we be HF 1553 
Madame reweth / vpon my peynes smerte F 974 
Madame seyeth / to youre lorde Arueragus F 1526 


Madame quod he / ye may be glad and blithe B 732 
/ I wold you pray MS Cn 
“Now thanne thus,” quod she, / “I wolde hym preye TC 3. 124 
And was the firste tyme / he shulde hire preye TC 2. 1756 
And to the god of Love / I shal so preye LGW F 492 
She wolde hym ouermacche / I dar wel swere E 1220 


From the parallels the second half line appears clearly Chaucerian 
usage. The first half line, however, appears less clearly typical. 
Madame begins some nineteen lines in Chaucer, but the phrase and 
I durst appears to be unique. Chaucer appears to use this auxiliary 
only with an accompanying verb: And yif I more dorste preye yow 
as now (TC 2.1436), Youre servaunt, yf 1 durste me so calle 
(Pity 60), “ Nay, sires,” quod he, “if that I durst it seye (PF 541), 
And if I durste seyn, my lady bryght” (LGW 2054). The con- 
junction and, used alone in conditional clauses is found occasionally 
elsewhere with an auxiliary but then appears coupled with a second 
verb as well: “Ther is a conseil, and ye wolde it heere” (G 145). 
It seems the first half line is clearly not Chaucer’s usual practice. 


To telle vs a talle / MS Cn 


To telle you a tale / or two or three B 3158 
To telle yow hir wordes / and hir cheere A 728 

To telle me the fyn / of his entente TC 3. 125 
To tellen all the tale / aright HF 1829 
Tel vs a tale anon / as forward is B 34 


Tel vs a tale / as was thy forward yore’ B 1167 
Telle vs a tale of myrthe / and that anon B 1896 
Telle vs a fable anon / for cokkes bones I 29 


/ i(n) furtheryng of our way MS Cn 


And for youre ese, / in fortheryng of youre nede PF 384 
Sith it is seyd / in fortheryng and honour LGW G. 69 
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The word furtheryng occurs in only these two contexts in the undis- 
puted works, but from the first parallel it appears clear that the 
second half line is typical Chaucerian usage. The first half line, 
however, is typical Chaucerian usage only if it contains three 
stresses; but that would produce a clearly non-Chaucerian alex- 
andrine. If read with only two stresses, the first half line is then 
unique among Chaucer’s lines beginning T'o telle(n) or Tel(1)(e)(n). 
Chaucer’s consistent practice is seen in the parallels, which contain 
the only two metrical variations of the phrase found in the undis- 
puted works. The line seems to call for the reading Tel vs a tale 
or To telle a tale. The rime of this couplet, preye:weye, is, how- 
ever, clearly Chaucerian; it is found also in B 1746-7, B 3216-7, 
D 1417-8, and E 879-80. 


Then myght ye do / MS Cn 


Thanne maystow chese / whether thow wolt sippe D 176 


Than may I say / I have ryght noght BD 705 
Thanne wol I doon / as thow hast prayed me G 166 
Thanne wol I clepe / how Alison how Iohn A 3577 
Thanne wolde I suffre / hym do his nycetee D 412 
Thanne wolde she suffren / hym doon his fantasye B 3475 
Than found I sitte / even upryght BD 451 


/ vn to vs gret ease MS Cn 


In al his lyf / vn to no maner wight A 71 
And eueremo / vnto that day I dye A 2412 
And eek my wyf / vnto myn hom comynge B 765 
And euere shal / vnto myn endyng day D 507 
Wher that she myghte / vnto his lust suffise E 1999 
I wol thee lede / vn to the Pope Vrban G 305 
“ Almyghty quene! / unto this yer be gon PF 647 
As in a place / unto youre vertu digne TC 1. 429 
In place digne / unto thi worthinesse TC 1. 968 


Fairly close parallels exist for the first half line, but the second 
half line is quite unlike Chaucer’s usual practice. The line calls 
for an additional syllable, such as vn to vs al gret ease. Otherwise, 
the best scansion would stress the first syllable of vnto, which is 
stressed in this position nowhere else in Chaucer. Moreover, 
Chaucer’s consistent syntax in using the idiom to doon ease does not 
allow the thinness of the objective prepositional phrase unto vs. 
The greater directness and higher economy of Chaucer’s syntax is 
apparent from this list of all this other uses of to doon ease: 
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ee 
To doon yow ese and it shal coste noght A 768 
For wiste I that my deeth wolde doon yow ese E 664 
The remembrance for to doon hym ese E 1981 
Wel quod the manciple if it may doon ese H 25 
Than I to do you ese__ or elles bete Comp. L. 72 
That al that lyked hym hit dyde her ese Anel. 112 
She wolde ay fayn, to doon his herte an ese TC 2. 1225 
Right soone, I trowe, and do youre herte an ese TC 3. 109 
“To don myn herte as now so gret an ese TC 3. 633 
Swich vanytee ne kan don hire non ese TC 4. 703 
To don it, for to don hire herte an ese TC 5. 116 


It seems clear that the syntax of the entire line and the meter of 
the second half line are distinctly non-Chaucerian. 


Gladly quod she / MS Cn 


Gladly quod she / and seyde as ye shal heere_ B 1642 


“Gladly ” quod she; / “thow Eolus HF 1863 
Gladly quod he / but of myn owene soore E 1243 
Gladly quod I / by goddes swete syne B 2126 
“Gladly,” quod I. / “ Now wel,” quod he HF 605 


/ so that I myght you please MS Cn 


I he were founde / or that men myghte hym spye G 314 
Ther was no bond / with which men myghte hym bynde B 3262 
“To fortheren yow, / so that ye shal nat die LGW 1618 
I took no kepe / so that he liked me D 625 
That ther nas thyng / with which he myghte hire plese TC 5. 114 
And certes sire / ful fayn wolde I yow plese B 4488 


The first half line is found in identical form in Chaucer; the second 
half line has such close parallels as to be typical Chaucerian usage. 
The whole line is clearly typical of Chaucer. The rime of this 
couplet, ease: please, is also clearly Chaucerian. It is found also 
at B 1481-2, B 4487-8, E 216-7, E 664-5, F 1185-6 and elsewhere. 


You / MSCn 


Yow in this gardyn / thus to transfigure A 1105 
Yow for to serue / and plese in my degree E 969 
Yow loue I best / and shal and oother noon E 2323 
Yow that wol offre / as clene and eek as clear C 914 

Yow thanke I, lord, / that han me brought to this TC 1. 424 
Yow any thyng, / than prey ich yow, quod he TC 3. 632 
Yow / neyther sende ich herte may nor hele TC 5. 1596 
Yow made, / and thynketh al nys but a faire TC 5. 1840 


Yow oghte to ben / the lyghter merciable LGW F. 410 
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/ and this wurthy company 


Were gadred / in this noble comps 


And God saue / al this faire compa 
The elf queene / with hir ioly comp 


To riden / in this myrie compaignye G 
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MS Cn 

1ignye A 2183 

ignye A 3108 
aignye D 860 
586 


The second half line has rather close parallels and seems typically 


Chaucerian. The first half line, however, is 


meter. 


clearly defective in 


Lines beginning with You are quite frequent, and the 


repetition of the objective pronoun can also be found elsewhere in 


Chaucer: 
I yow assoille 
Yow that wol offre 


by myn heigh power 


Still, the line admits of no scansion that can b 
Chaucer’s usual practice in the Canterbury Ta 
lines of the extension, and it must be consid 


And began her tale / MS Cn 


as clene and eek as cler 


C 913-4. 


ring it into line with 
les or with the other 
red non-Chaucerian. 


And he bigan / with right a murye cheere A 857 

And they bigonne / to drawen and to stoupe D 1560 

And she began / to breste a-wepe anoon TC 2. 408 

And he bigan / to glade hire as he myghte TC 4. 1218 

And thus bigan / his lovyng of Criseyde TC 5. 1833 

And here began / the depe affeecioun LGW 1229 

How he began / ful wofully to grone TC 2. 518 

For love bigan / his fetheres so to lyme TC 1. 353 

But tho bygonne / his teeris more out breste TC 4. 257 

Bigan his tale / as ye shal after heere B 98 

Bigan for joie / th’amorouse daunce MC 4, 1431 

Bigan to love hire first / for whom his sorwe TC 5. 13 

Bigan to Venus temple / for to gon A 2272 

/ ryght thus full sobyrly MS Cn 
Fro day to nyght / ryght thus she wol bigynne B 3098 
For it shal be / ryght as he wol deuyse E 2000 

Ye move for me / right as yow liketh do E 1554 
But looked holwe / and ther to sobrely A 289 


And by himself / he walketh soberly 
Byfore the temple-dore / ful soberly 


To take hire by the honde / al sobrely 


LGW 1759 
PF 239 
TC 5. 81 


Though the second half line has no close parallel, it is clear that 


the phrases that compose it, ryght thus a1 


1d full sobyrly, are 


Chaucerian phrases and do occur in these line positions though 


nowhere else in this particular combination. 


The second half line 
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cannot, then, be clearly rejected as non-Chaucerian. The first half 
line, however, is clearly not Chaucer’s common usage. Wherever 
Chaucer uses began at the beginning of a line, he uniformly makes 
it the first and second or the third and fourth syllables of the line, 
but nowhere the second and third as in the line being considered. 
As the line reads, moreover, it begins with two unstressed syllables, 
a practice Chaucer appears to have carefully avoided. The first 
half seems, then, clearly non-Chaucerian, while the second half 
line does not clearly conflict with Chaucer’s usage. 

The rime of this final couplet is clearly not Chaucerian usage. 
Chaucer nowhere in his many rimes with company(e) couples 
company(e) with an adverb ending in -ly. On the other hand, in 
the seven Chaucerian rimes including sobyrly nowhere is it coupled 
with a word which carried an etymological final -e. Five of these 
rimes are with other adverbs ending in -ly. In the two remaining 
rimes, sobyrly is rimed first with witen why (H 286) and last with 
courlepy (A 289). Why, of course, had no etymological final -e; 
and courtepy, though its Middle Dutch root pie did have an -e, 
must not have been considered by English writers to carry a final -e; 
for none of the citations before 1400 show a final -e. Moreover, in 
the only other place in which Chaucer rimes courlepy he again 
rimes it with an -ly adverb, porely (RR 


r 


220). This test, first pro- 
posed by Bradshaw, and advanced by Skeat (Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer [ Oxford, 1894-7], I, 5), was attacked by Lounsbury 
(Studies, I, 389) but again defended by Skeat (Works, VI, lvii). 
It still appears to be a useful guide, and in this particular case there 
is no doubt that Chaucer followed it carefully. The rime of the 
last couplet is clearly not Chaucer’s practice in riming the words 
company(e) and sobyrly. 

When the results of this analysis are combined, it appears that 
1) the seventh line is clearly deficient metrically, 2) the final rime 
is distinctly non-Chaucerian, 3) the syntax of the idiom in the fifth 
line clearly is non-Chaucerian, 4) the syntax of lines two, four, 
and eight conflicts with Chaucer’s usual practice in metrics. When 
these defects are noted in the passage, 

And after that he with ful myrie cheere 

Seide vn to [the Wyf] as ye shullen heere 
Madame and I durst I wold you pray 

To telle vs a talle  i(n) furtheryng of our way 


Then myght ye do vn to vs gret ease 
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Gladly quod she so that I myght you please 
You and this wurthy company 
And began her tale ryght thus full sobyrly, 


it is apparent that ten of the sixteen half lines are, for one reason 
or another, not typical of Chaucer’s usage. If considered by full 
lines, only two of the eight lines are unobjectionable. Though none 
of the long line of scholars who have rejected these lines as non- 
Chaucerian and lacking in quality has detailed his reasons, they 
have judged it correctly. When this judgment of the non- 
Chaucerian quality of the passage is placed against the equivocal 
evidence of the existence of the passage in four fairly early and 
very good MSS among the nine containing the Nun’s Priest’s 
epilogue in any form, the judgment must still be against the 
authenticity of the passage. 

Apart from this evidence, the proposed second half of a Nun’s 
Priest’s-Wife of Bath’s link would present a situation without 
parallel in the undisputed middle-links. Such a phrase as as ye 
shul heere is frequently used in the body of tales as a kind of 
interim preface to further comments by the same speaker, but in the 
links of the tales, which are among the tightest and liveliest pas- 
sages in the work, such a phrase is nowhere used to introduce 
further remarks by the same speaker. Rather, this type of phrase, 
wherever it occurs in the links, is used at the conclusion of a link 
as a direct introduction to the telling of the tale proper: 


And he bigan with right a murye cheere 
His tale anoon and seyde as ye may heere A 857-8 


And ther with all he lough and made cheere 


And seyde his tale as ye shal after heere A 4363-4 
And with that word he with a sobre cheere 

Bigan his tale as ye shal after heere B 97-8 
Nere that a marchaunt goon is many a yere 

Me taughte a tale which that ye shal heere B 132-3 
Gladly quod she and seyde as ye shal heere B 1642 


Ye that is good quod he now shul we heere 
Som deyntee thyng me thynketh by his cheere B 1900-1 


So blesse his soule for his mercy deere 
Now wol I saye my tale, if ye wol heere D 827-8 


If I have licence of this worthy frere 
Yis dame quod he tel forth and I wol heere D 855-6 
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Saue that he wole conueyen his matere 
But this his tale which that ye shal heere E 55-6 


My spirit feeleth nat of swich matere 
But if you list my tale shul ye heere F 727-8 


The final couplet of the Nun’s Priest’s epilogue seems much more. 
like a scribe’s poor recollection of these almost formulaic conclu- 
sions to completed links than the authentic voice of the poet intrud- 
ing here unnecessarily to preface so elaborately the simple con- 
tinuation of the Host’s comments. The authenticity of this final 
couplet has been traditionally doubted and is now the only part of 
the epilogue whose authenticity is still questioned seriously. 
Manly and Rickert’s comment is: “Some scholars have doubted 
[the epilogue’s] authenticity, but it is distinctly Chaucerian in 
matter and manner (with the possible exception of the last two 
lines) ” (Text, II, 422). The analysis of the couplet in detail 
above confirms the non-Chaucerian character of this last couplet. 
The evidence points to the fact that both the final couplet and the 
six-line continuation are spurious and the Nun’s Priest’s epilogue 
is the one pure end-link in the Canterbury Tales. 

That Chaucer wrote an incomplete link is given additional sup- 
port from Manly’s and Rickert’s findings concerning the Physician- 
Pardoner middle-link. Two distinct versions of this link are found 
in the extant MSS. The earlier version was a pure end-link, 
attached to the end of the Physician’s tale but containing no 
second half linking it to a following tale: 


Owre ost gan swere as he were wood 
Harrow quod he by nayles and by blood 
This was a cursed bef a fals Iustice 
As schendful dep as herte can deuise 
So falle vpon his body and his boones 
The deuel I bykenne him al at oones 
Allas to deere boughte sche hir beaute 
Wherfore I say bat alle men may se 
That 3iftes of fortune or of nature 
Ben cause of deth of many a creature 
Hir beaute was hir dep I dar wel sayn 
Allas so pitously as [s]he was slayn M-R IV, 491. 


This pure end-link appears in sixteen MSS, Cp Cx’ DI? Ha? Ha* 
Ha‘ He li La Le Mg Ne Ps Ry' Ry? and Tc’, and must have 
remained in this form for some time before Chaucer added the 
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second half of the link and slightly revised the first half, converting 
the Physician’s end-link into the Physician-Pardoner middle-link 
as it stands in the text. This is the only example found in the MSS 
of a pure end-link which was later expanded into a middle-link, 
but it is a clear precedent for a pure end-link at the conclusion of 
the Nun’s Priest’s tale. Both the final couplet and the six-line 
continuation give every sign of being rather inept scribal attempts 
to bring this one pure end-link into line with the seventeen middle- 
links in the tales. 

On the problem of the proper order of the fragments of the 
Canterbury Tales critics remain split into those who follow the 
order found in the best MSS, on the assumption that fifteenth- 
century editors were in a better position to judge the proper order 
than twentieth-century editors, and those who continue to seek the 
best discoverable harmony that can be established among the hints 
of order found in the text itself. Discussion of the problem by 
those who have chosen te make use of internal evidence will 
undoubtedly continue to grow. The conclusions of this analysis 
are simply that the traditional judgment of scholars against the 
authenticity of both the six-line continuation and the final couplet 
of the Nun’s Priest’s epilogue is objectively justified and that these 
lines should not be admitted as Chaucer’s in any discussion of the 
order of the Canterbury Tales. 


Northwestern University 








GEILER VON KAYSERSBERG AND ABUSES IN 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY STRASSBURG 


By Murray A. and Martian L. Cowie 


From the sixteenth century on, accounts’ of Geiler von Kaysers- 
berg’s? persistent battle against eclesiastical and lay abuses in 
Strassburg have repeatedly cited as a primary source the undated 
letter ® which describes some of the principal abuses and which was 
written at Geiler’s request by his young friend and co-worker, the 


1 For bibliography, cf. nn. 6, 11, 12, and 16 below 

2 Johann Geiler (1445-1510) was born in Schaffhausen. His appellation 
“von Kaysersberg ” derives from the Alsatian village of Kaisersberg, where 
he spent his boyhood. He obtained his bachelor of arts in 1462 and his 
master of arts in 1463 from the University of Freiburg, and served as dean 
of the philosophical faculty there from 1469-1470. In 1475, after four 
years of study at the University of Basel, he took his doctorate in theology 
and returned to Freiburg as rector. During the winter of 1476, he received 
a call to Wiirzburg. On his way there, he stopped in Basel and met Peter 
Schott, Sr., of Strassburg, who offered him the post of cathedral preacher 
in that city. Geiler came to Strassburg in 1478, where—except for sojourns 
in Basel and Augsburg—he spent the rest of his life. Maximilian made 
him imperial chaplain in 1503. For a detailed biography of Geiler, ef. 
Leo Dacheux, Un réformateur catholique a la fin du XVe siécle. Jean 
Geiler de Kaysersberg prédicateur a la cathédrale de Strasbourg (Paris 
Strasbourg, 1878). For bibliography, ef. J. M. B. Clauss, “ Kritische 
Ubersicht der Schriften iiber Geiler von Kaysersberg,” Historisches Jahr- 
buch, XXXI, Heft 3 (1910), pp. 485-519. G. Ehrismann, Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters, Zweiter Teil, 
Schlussband = Handbuch des deutschen Unterrichts, VI, 2, 2, 2 (Miinchen, 
1935), 593. M. T. Lurwig, Studies in the Lucubratiunculae by Peter 
Schott, diss. The University of Chicago (1946), p. 99, n. 14. 

8’ Folios 116a-117b of Petri Schotti Argentinensis Patricii: Juris utri- 
usque doctoris consultissimi: Oratoris et Poetae elegantissimi: graecaeque 
linguae probe aeruditi: Lucubraciunculae ornatissimae, edited by Jacob 
Wimpheling and printed 1498 by Martin Schott in Strassburg. The 
incunabulum (cited below as Luc.) contains letters, poems, discussions of 
legal and religious questions, etc., which were collected by Geiler and 
Wimpheling after Schott’s untimely death. We are preparing an edition 
of the work. For a full description of the incunabulum and its contents, 
ef. Lurwig, op. cit., pp. 1 f.; 97, n. 1; 133-136. Cf. also, Wilhelm Hammer, 
“Peter Schott und sein Gedicht auf Strassburg (1486),” Zeitscrift fiir 


deutsche Philologie, LXXVII (October, 1958), 361. 
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Strassburg Humanist Peter Schott,* to the papal nuncio Emmerich 
Kemel.> None of the accounts, however, enumerates all the abuses 
or includes all the details mentioned by Schott, nor does any 
account give the full text of the letter, either in the original Latin 
or in translation. Leo Dacheux, for example, whose comprehensive 
discussion of the abuses extends over almost fifty pages of his 
admirable biography of Geiler, makes only scattered references to 
the letter and quotes but a few excerpts in footnotes.® 

Schott’s letter in its entirety is of interest to the student of the 
late fifteenth century and particularly to the student of Geiler, 
because it sheds light on the laws and practises in the Strassburg 


“Peter Schott (1460-1490), the so-called first Alsatian Humanist, be 
longed to an old and distinguished Strassburg family. His father Peter 
Schott, Sr., was four times mayor of Strassburg. His mother, Susanna von 
Céllen, is said to have been largely responsible for Geiler’s being called to 
Strassburg. Schott studied at the University of Paris and at the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, where he received his doctor utriusque iuris in 1481. He 
was a close friend of such men as Sebastian Brant, Jacob Wimpheling and 
Johann Reuchlin. His contemporaries admired his polished Latin prose 
and poetry and considered him an authority on questions of ecclesiastical 
and civil law, as well as on questions of Latin style. For more detailed 
information and for bibliography on Schott, ef. Lurwig, op. cit., pp. 7-10, 
129-132. 

5’ Kemel is not listed in ADB, Die grossen Deutschen, A Catholic Dic- 
tionary, The Catholic Encyclopedia, or similar reference works, and in other 
material we have seen, there is no more information about him than that 
given by Schott. Dacheux, op. cit., p. 46, mentions him as papal nuncio; 
August Stiéber, Neue Alsatia (Miilhausen, 1885), p. 281, n. 12, refers to 
him as a Franciscan. He is probably identical with the Brother Emericus 
at Santa Maria in Ara Coeli in Rome, to whom Schott sends greetings in a 
letter to Vitus Maeler von Memmingen 28 May 1485 (Luec., 40b): “si 
fratrem Emericum ordinis Minorum in Ara celi nosti: ei me plurimum 
commendes.” 

The Lucubraciunculae contains two other letters from Schott to Kemel: 
1) Lue., 18a, written 5 April 1482 to ask Kemel’s support at the Curia in 
obtaining the canonicate at the Strassburg church of New St. Peter, which 
Schott was granted later that year and which he held until his death. 
In this letter Schott mentions that Kemel had been a guest in the Schott 
home. Evidently the dignitaries of Strassburg had been greatly impressed 


by Kemel, for Schott explains that only Kemel’s hurried departure pre- 
vented the city from honoring him with such gifts as it usually gave to 
princes. 2) Luc., 116a (undated), an official note which Schott wrote for 
his father, the mayor, to inform Kemel that the escort he had requested for 
the following morning would be provided. 

* Dacheux, op. cit., pp. 45-94, XXXVf.; excerpts: pp. 50, n. 1; 61, n. 1; 
C7. a. Bs SB, a. 13 87,2. 1. 
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of Geiler’s time and gives indirectly a contemporary assessment of 
Geiler’s character. Since it is available only in Schott’s Lucu- 
braciunculae,’ a rather rare incunabulum, we feel it should be made 
more readily accessible. 

Below is the complete Latin text of the letter transcribed from 
the Lucubraciunculae. The many abbreviations of the original have 
been resolved, and the text has been divided into paragraphs; 
appended are also a literal English translation and explanatory 
notes. 


Petrus Schottus Venerabili ac religioso patri Emerico Kemel: 
ordinis fratrum Minorum de Obseruancia:* et nuncio Apostolico: 
maiori plurimum honorando Salutem Dicit. 

Quoniam perspexi Pater venerabilis: in tam arduis grauibusque 
commissis tibi negocijs: quibus apud nos Commissarium Apostoli- 
cum agens perurgebaris: conquisiciones tamen veritatum te non 
solum admittere: sed eciam amare: et ut videre videbar eiuscemodi 
collocucionibus te [116b] quasi laborum lenimentis delectari. 
Idcirco non sum veritus assumere partes viri insignis et doctoris 
sacrarum litterarum Ioannis de keisersberg in ecclesia Argentinensi 
praedicatoris regij:* et nonnulla ad Paternitatem Tuam deferre: 
quae vel per incuriam praesenti tibi tradita non fuere: vel tute 
pro comodiori [commodiori] discussione: suscepixe per te prius 
materiae mittenda tibi desiderasti. 

Nosti vir praeclarissime gelum eius quem prius nominaui doc- 
toris: quanto feruore pro gloria dei decertet: quanta contencione 


8 


™Kemel belonged to that faction of the Franciscan Order called the 
Observants, who insisted on observing the strict rule of poverty. They 
were absolutely opposed to the Conventuals, the faction which had come 
into existence in the fourteenth century and maintained that the Fran- 
ciscans should have the right to hold property, like other orders. The 
friction between the two factions became especially violent after Martin V 
in 1430 granted the Conventuals the right to hold property and finally 
led in 1446 to the Separation Bull of Eugene IV, which recognized separa- 
tion of the two factions within the order. Cf. “Friars Minor,” The 
Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1912), VI, 281-302. 

In a letter, 24 March 1490, to Johann Laudenburg at Mainz, Schott 
tells of the storm of protest in Strassburg over Johann Rot’s mural of 
the Pythagorian letter “ Y ” in the cathedral. The two forks of the “Y” 
represented, as was customary, the broad and narrow paths. On the broad 
path Rot had depicted a Franciscan with a purse (Luc., 88b). 

*Cf. W. H. Maigne D’Arnis, Lexicon manuale ad scriptores mediae et 
infimae _latinitatis (Paris, 1866), column 1899: regius—praecipuus, 
primarius. 
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corripiat.* Necque enim aliter talenti sibi commissi rationem: 
domino satisfacientem reddere se posse confidit: nisi se ponat 
murum contra iniquos: et in his precipuum errorem detegat: 
quae sub pallio vel statutorum vel consuetudinis relata: iusticie 
cuiusdam faciem apud imperitos et eos peruicaces induerunt. 

Verum quoniam ut non ignoras: periculosum .est enunciare: 
eciam in his quae certa videntur: propter emulos eos:*® qui ut 
caseum habeant: hoc est cadentem excipiant: eciam corui laudare 
non verentur vocem: voluit ut cum ipse alijs distringeretur: ego 
ad te his litteris vel pauca expromerem: super quibus peritorum 
et quorum fidem inconcussam arbitrareris: responsum ad nos mit- 
tere: propter Dominum cuius res agitur: non te pigeat. 

In primis igitur in causa eorum qui vitimo supplicio plectendi 
veniunt: quoniam cupijsti intelligere: quid Doctores Vniuersitatis 
Heydelbergensis sentirent: si quatuor [quattuor] diebus apud nos 
abitum distulisses: coram vidisses et Theologorum et Iuristarum 
concordem sentenciam : eiuscemodi personis: dummndo [dummodo] 
poenitenciae signa exhibeant et desiderent: Eucharistiae sacra- 
mentum nequaquam esse negandum."! 


*Geiler never flagged in his fight against abuses and injustice of all 
kinds, whether sanctioned by law, by the Church, or by custom. He had 
the temerity to attack practises that no one before him had dared to 
question. His caustic wit and scathing satire spared not even bishop or 
emperor. He calls himself “a fearless clarion which never ceased despite 
cannon balls and bullets and which death alone could silence.” Cf. 
Dacheux, op. cit., p. 31. 

1°The rivals are doubtless Geiler’s enemies among the Strassburg 
lawyers, officials and especially the religious orders who opposed his every 
move toward reform. The religious orders had objected from the very 
beginning to the establishment of the cathedral chair for a secular preacher, 
the position which Geiler held. Since the chair was at this time not yet 
confirmed, the orders were still fighting the issue. Cf. Philippe A. Gran- 
didier, Essais historiques et topographiques sur Véglise cathédrale de 
Strasbourg (Strasbourg, 1782), pp. 69f. Daniel Specklin, “ Collectanea,” 
BSCMH Alsace, II Serie, 14 (1889), p. 284. Charles Schmidt, “ Notices 
sur les humanistes strasbourgeois. II: Pierre Schott,” Revue d’Alsace, 
VIII (1857), 250 ff., 309 ff. Dacheux, op. cit., p. 23. Lurwig, op. cit., 
p. 106, n. 47. 

11JTn Strassburg from time immemorial, those condemned to death were 
not allowed to partake of the last sacrament. Geiler began his fight against 
this unfair practise in 1482, and in 1483 wrote to the mayor Materne 
Drachenfels to demand that the Strassburg magistracy permit the admin- 
istering of the last sacrament to those condemned to death. Because of 
strong opposition from lawyers and clergy and particularly from the mendi- 
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Sed sunt et alia: quae licet nondum in concertacionem talem 
deducta sunt: tamen ne contingat rursus veritati contradici: cum 
in medium ut necessario ita constanter proferetur: petit eximius 
ille Doctor: eadem dei gloria commotus: ab doctis et autoritatis 
magne [11%a] viris: animo solidiori et cerciori firmari corrobo- 
rarique. Sunt ergo hec inter caetera dubia principalia.’* 


eant orders, the magistracy did not dare to pass a law involving a point 
of religion without the sanction of the Bishop of Strassburg, who was at 
that time Albert, Duke of Bavaria and Landgrave of Alsace, the seventy- 
eighth bishop (1478-1506). The latter, loath to commit himself on so 
controversial an issue, referred the matter to a commission. When the 
commission could come to no agreement, Bishop Albert asked Schott in his 
capacity as a doctor of civil and canon law to give his opinion. In his 
long response (Luc., 124b-128b), Schott cites the Bible, Duns Scotus and 
canon law to prove that the last sacrament may not justly be denied 
anyone. The bishop also requested Schott to write to the faculties of law 
and theology at the University of Heidelberg to obtain their verdict on the 
case. Schott’s letter to Heidelberg (ibid., 123b ff.) in the name of the 
bishop evidently brought no immediate response, for he wrote a second 
letter (ibid., 124b) urging the faculties to send their verdict. (Cf. note 
20 below.) 

The sixteenth century chronicler of Strassburg, Daniel Specklin (1536- 
1589), states (op. cit., p. 286), “ der rath befragte sich bey drey hohen 
schulen.” Yet, according to all other sources, it was the bishop of Strass- 
burg, not the magistracy, that sought advice, and Heidelberg was the only 
university approached. In fact, Schott says in his first letter to Heidel- 
berg that Heidelberg is being consulted because of its superiority to other 
schools. 

We may assume that the verdict of Kemel and his associates was, like 
that of the Heidelberg faculties, wholly in favor of granting the last sacra- 
ment. The bishop, now sure of his ground, instructed the magistracy to 
formulate the proper legislation, and in 1485, on Monday after the first 
Sunday of Lent, the decree permitting those condemned to death to partake 
of the last sacrament was passed. Cf. Specklin, op. cit., p. 286. Jacob 
Wencker, Collecta archivi et cancellariae jura (Strassburg, 1715), pp. 
433 f., 631-639; text of decree, p. 434. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 319. Dacheux, 
op. cit., pp. 45-49; text of decree, p. 49. Lue., 8la, 116b, 123b, 124b. 
Lurwig, op. cit., pp. 54 f., 118, n. 160. 

12 Among the evils which Geiler attacked were: the breaking of wills; 
the lack of provision for the poor, especially during times of famine; 
gambling; graft in manipulating grain prices; suppression of valuable 
coins, thereby causing devaluation of currency; exclusion of victims of 
syphilis from hospitals; the lechery of the clergy; houses of prostitution. 
He was also rabid against infringements on dietary restrictions during 
Lent and never forgave Bishop Albert for obtaining dispensation from 
Sixtus IV to allow people, on payment of a certain sum of money to the 
Church, the use of milk and butter in Lent. Even in his funeral oration 
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Statuto ciuitatis Argentinensis cauetur: quod intrans religionem 
non possit de bonis suis: quantumcumque diues: deferre ad 
Monasterium plures quam. C. libras: quae faciunt prope. cc. aureos 
Renenses[:] reliqua cogitur relinquere heredibus ab intestato. 

Iterum Statuto cauetur quod Ciuis Argentinensis occidens pere- 
grinum seu forensem[:] id est non Ciuem: liberatur ab omni 
punicione soluendo. xxx. solidos:** qui sunt prope tres florenos 
Renenses[:] qui tamen si eidem quamuis forensi furaretur quid 
modicum: laqueo suspenderetur. Quod si vero quispiam eciam 


for Albert, he could not refrain from criticizing this infraction. Par- 
ticularly hateful to him, were desecrations of holy places and unseemly 
behavior on holy days. On the anniversary of the dedication of the 
cathedral, people from the entire diocese flocked into the cathedral and 
spent the night, drinking and carousing in the orgies of Bacchus and Venus. 
On Pentecost peasants, dressed as for a carnival, and wild, masked figures, 
such as the “wild Weip von Geispoltzheim,” rioted through the streets. 
On Ash Wednesday, after services and in mockery of them, masks mounted 
on poles drapped in ash-covered rags were carried about the city. 

The following bibliography pertains to the evils enumerated above and to 
those described by Schott in the text above, from this point on. ‘“ Sermo 
Doctoris Peter Wickgram contra levitatem sacerdotum,” J. Geiler, Sermones 
et varii tractatus (Strassburg, 1521), fol. 144. Geiler, Predigen iiber das 
Narrenschiff (Strassburg, 1520), folios 180 f., 330. Geiler, “21 Artikeln,” 
Dacheux, op. cit., pp. xxxvf. Specklin, op. cit., pp. 285, 288, 292, 297 f., 
300. “Chronik von Maternus Berler,” Code historique et diplomatique de 
la ville de Strasbourg, I, Part II (Strasbourg, 1843), 119. S. Brant, 
Narrenschiff, ed. F. Zarncke (Leipzig, 1854), pp. 87, 91, 434, 438. Grandi- 
dier, op. cit., pp. 72-75. Grandidier, Oeuvres historiques inédites (Colmar, 
1867), IV, 365-369. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 312 f., 314 ff. Dacheux, op. cit., 
pp. 38, 51-55, 60-62, 66, 82-89, 91 f., 483. O. Winckelmann, “ Zur Kultur- 
geschichte des Strassburger Miinsters im 15. Jahrhundert,” ZGORh, Neue 
Folge, XXII (1907), 267, 269f. O. Lauffer, “ Geiler von Kaisersberg und 
das Deutschtum des Elsass im Ausgang des Mittelalters,” Archiv fiir 
Kulturgeschichte, XVII, Heft 1 (1926), 38-46. F. Zacher, Geiler von 
Kaisersberg als Pddagog, I (Burghausen, 1913), 49ff. Enders, “ Der 
Roraffe zu Strassburg im Miinster, Kritische Bemerkungen gegen O. 
Winckelmann,” JHistor-Polit. Blatter, CXL, 658. B. Hertzog, Chronicon 
Alsatinae (Strassburg, 1952), IV, 114f. Luc., 80b f., 106a f., 167a. Lurwig, 
op. cit., pp. 54f.; 64 f.; 117, n. 157; 118, n. 159. 

18 The “solidus ” was originally a gold coin of the Byzantine Empire, 


but in medieval times the term was applied to several varieties of coins. 
“Shilling ” is said to be derived from it. Cf. H. C. Black, Black’s Law 
Dictionary (4th ed.; St. Paul, 1951), II, 1565, under “ solidus legalis.” 
14Legal terms. IJbid., II, 1741: “Vim vi repellere licet, modo fiat 
moderamine inculpatae tutelae, non ad sumendam vindictam, sed ad pro- 
pulsandam injuriam. It is lawful to repel force by force provided it be 
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Ciuis Ciuem occiderit: quamuis vim vi repellat:'* cum modera- 
mine inculpate tutele ** occiditur. 

Item Statuto cauetur: quod non potest testamento vel donacione 
causa mortis’® aliquid relinqui: eciam locis sacris: vel ad pias 
causas, 

Vtrum igitur talium statutorum conditores vel manutentores sint 
in statu salutis? 

Item dant fidem publicam seu saluum conductum contra iusti- 
ciam: ita quod taliter conductus: non teneatur stare iuri. 

Item talias/ pedagia/ et teolonia exigunt a clericis passim: eciam 
de rebus victui necessarijs: ut vino et frumento. 

Item rusticanam quondam imaginem:*® in sublimi sub organis: 


done with the moderation of blameless defense, not for purpose of taking 
revenge, but to ward off injury... .” Jbid., II, 1155: ‘“ Moderamen 
inculpatae tutelae. In Roman law, the regulation of justifiable defense. 
A term used to express that degree of force in defense which a person 
might safely use, although it should occasion the death of the 
aggressor. .. .” 

*5 Legal terms. Jbid., I, 278: “Causa mortis. In contemplation of 
approaching death.” Jbid., I, 575: “ Donatio mortis causa. ... The civil 
law defines it to be a gift under apprehension of death; as when anything 
is given upon condition that, if the donor dies, the donee shall possess it 
absolutely, or return it if the donor should survive or repent of having 
made the gift, or if the donee should die before the donor. .. . 

16 This was the well-known “ Roraffe,” one of the symbols of Strassburg. 
The huge, carved figure, according to some accounts thirty-six feet high, 
was provided with mechanical devices, by which its head, arms and hands 
could be moved and its mouth opened and closed, usually in a prodigious 
yawn. A pipe (or pipes) within its body acted as a loud speaker when 
anyone, standing behind the figure, spoke or sang. 

The name “ Roraffe” or “ Rohraffe” seems to derive from 
“reren” (English, “ roar”), meaning “schreien,” “briillen” (hence also 
“ Briillaffe”’), and “ Affe,” in the sense of “fool” (as in “ Schlaraffen- 
land’), i.e., “the fool that roars,” ef. the Upper Swabian expression: 
“‘schreien wie ein Roraffe.”” A less common name “ Brettstellenmann” or 
“ Bretsteller ” may indicate that the figure was made of wood, or that it 
held in its right hand a “ Bretstell,” with which it punctuated its remarks. 

Apparently the “Roraffe” was a familiar figure in the cathedral for 
several hundred years. The fifteenth century poem “Der Kampf des 
Roraffen under der Orgeln im Miinster zu Strassburg mit dem Hanen 
daselbst auf der Uhrwerk” is said to differ only in language from the 
lost original written in 1380. If that is true, then the “ Roraffe” must 
have been in its place under the organ by 1380 and had probably been there 
for many years, as is implied in the poem when the “ Roraffe” scorns the 
cock for being a much later addition to the cathedral. We may suppose 
that the appearance of the “ Roraffe” changed from age to age as old 
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in ecclesia maiori collocarunt. Qua sic abutuntur. In ipsis sacris 
diebus Penthecostes: quibus ex tota dyocesi populus processionaliter 
cum sanctorum reliquijs: deuocionis et laudandi dei gratia canens 
et iubilans: matricem ecclesiam subintrare consueuit. Nebulo 
quispiam se post illam imaginem occultans: incomptis motibus: 
voce sonora: prophana et indecora cantica eructans: veniencium 
hymnis obstrepit: eosque subsannando irridet: ita ut non solum 
illorum deuocionem in distractionem: gemitus in cachinnos vertat: 
sed et ipsis clericis diuina psallentibus: sit impedimento: immo 
diuinis missarum solemnijs (quas non longe inde celebrare con- 
tingit) ecclesiastici [11%b] immo diuini cultus ¢celatori longe 
abominandam et execrandam afferat perturbacionem. 

Item Magister ciuium*’? locum suum habet in ecclesia maiori: 


figures were replaced by new ones. This would account for the varying 
descriptions of the statue as that of St. Christopher, of a Jew in typical 
thirteenth century Jewish garb with pointed hat, of a bearded peasant, or 
of a Meistersinger. Geiler did not succeed in getting rid of the “ Roraffe,” 
for not until after the Reformation, ca. 1531, was it taken out of the 
cathedral, and then its hands and feet had to be cut off to move it through 
the doors. 

In Geiler’s time there seem to have been under the organ in the cathedral 
other—perhaps smaller—figures known as “ Roraffen,” one representing 
Samson with his lion, another a trumpeter. Geiler speaks of “ Roraffe” 
and “ Roraffen”: “ Dass man das ror abtue,” “Da werden wol pfrunden 
wol verdient, so man den rohraffen zu gient,’ “ Solche canonici schweigen 
und gienen im chor oder sehen den rohraffen zu.” Enders, op. cit., pp. 
656-674. J. Hatt, Une ville du XVe siécle: Strasbourg (Strasbourg, 1929), 
pp. 425 f. L. Schneegans, “ Das Pfingstfest und der Roraffe im Miinster zu 
Strassburg,” Alsatia (1852), pp. 189-245. A. Stiber, Die Sagen des 
Elsasses (Strassburg, 1892), II, 216, 255, 353. V. E. Wendling, “ Der 
Kampf des Roraffen under der Orgeln im Miinster zu Strassburg mit dem 
Hanen daselbst auf der Uhrwerk,” Alsatia (1873-1874), p. 111. Winckel 
mann, op. cit., pp. 256-266, 284. DW, VIII, 1125. 

“ Roraffe”’ was also the name of a famous Strassburg cannon, which 
is mentioned by Thomas Murner: “ Ob der Kiinig usz engelland ein liigener 
sey oder der Luther .... ist er doch noch nit als starck als vnser Roraff / 
der nar oder ketterlin von Einsen/ die stossen doch dicke muren vmb.” 
Cf. Wolfgang Pfeiffer-Belli (ed.), Thomas Murner. Kleine Schriften 
(Prosaschriften gegen die Reformation), Dritter Teil (Berlin-Leipzig, 
1928) = Thomas Murners Deutsche Schriften mit den Holzschnitten der 
Erstdrucke, VIII, 135, 181. 

17 The holder of the highest office in the free city of Strassburg was called 
the “ Ammeister.”” He was chosen by the city council for a term of one 
year. Cf. E. Borries, Geschichte der Stadt Strassburg (Strassburg, 1909), 
pp. 70-74, and the Strassburg “ Schworbrief,’ the text of which is in 
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in quo passim responsa dare: et partes coram se vocatas audire: 
item illic cum alijs confabulari consueuit: eciam tempore quo in 
proximo per sacerdotes misse celebrantur: qui tanto murmure et 
strepitu turbantur. 

Item et alias irreuerencias locis sacris faciunt: ementes et ven- 
dentes in porticu templi: cum et ille locus sit consecratus. Et 
pullos[/] porcos et vasa per ecclesiam eciam sub diuinis ferentes: 
ea deambulacione plus diabolo quam Deo obtemperant. 

Item specialiter a festo Sancti Nycholai vsque ad octauas Inno- 
centum: puer induitur ornamentis Episcopalibus: et Collectas in 
ecclesia canit: dat benedictiones publicas: et laruati quamplures in 
ecclesijs omne ius et equum perturbant.** 

Item diei Dominico vel abusu corrupto sic abrogatur. Statutus 
enim est ille dies: ut in eo et non in alio/ pistores exteri maximam 
panum congeriem omni et solo illo tempore: quo populus diuinis 
amplius vacare deberet: venalem habeant. 

Item qualecumque festum in feriam sextam occurrerit: eciam si 
beate Virginis fuerit: tamen forum publicum non interdicitur. 

Haec omnia cum viro geloso stomachum moueant:*® cercior fieri 
Specklin, op. cit., pp. 85-88. Cf. also ibid., p. 9, and Lurwig, op. cit., 
p. 118, n. 158. 

18 According to Grandidier (EHssais ...., pp. 72-73), the custom of the 
boy bishop originated in 1135, when the choir boys of the cathedral cele- 
brated the Feast of the Innocents by participating in the service, while 
their teacher chanted high mass. This serious ritual later degenerated 
into riotous mockery, which prevailed during the entire Christmas season. 
The boys installed one of their number in the bishop’s chair and, as he 
chanted the prayers and gave benedictions, they sang and made the 
responses. The boys also donned masks and, singing and dancing, led their 
bishop in pomp through the streets and burst noisily into churches and 
monasteries. Geiler and Schott did not want to spoil the boys’ fun, but 
wished to change the emphasis. From 1481 to 1488, Schott wrote a 
number of poems (Luc., 163a-172a) to replace the crude verses sung by 
the boys at this time of the year. In his notes (ibid., 167a ff.) appended 
to one of these poems, the encomium to Strassburg (ibid., 166b), Schott 
observes that the festive season from the Feast of St. Nicholas (the patron 
saint of children) to the Feast of the Innocents is a joyous time for 
children. It should be a time for “honesta gaudia,” not for desecration 
of churches by riotous conduct, or for disturbance of divine worship by 
impieties of masqueraders. Hammer (op. cit., pp. 361-371) gives the Latin 
text of the encomium and Schott’s notes, as well as a German translation 
of the encomium. 

1®The idiom “stomachum movere” to express Geiler’s irritation may 
have been used purposely, because Geiler suffered from kidney trouble and 
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cupit primo quid in eis senciendum esset? An omnes talia agentes: 
vel qui possent non impedientes peccarent mortaliter? Deinde an 
ipsi: cui Praedicacionis officium Episcopi loco commissum est 
tacendum sit an contradicendum ? 


Peter Schott sends greetings to the venerable and devout Father 
Emmerich Kemel, [member] of the order of the Fratres Minores de 
Observantia* and papal nuncio, his much honojed elder. 

Venerable Father, because I observed that despite the very 
arduous and weighty affairs entrusted to you and harassing you 
while here in the capacity of Papal Commissioner, you still not only 
heard but also welcomed statements of truths gathered by careful 
research, and since I flatter myself with the thought that you 
enjoyed discussions of such statements as though [you were en- 
joying] relaxation from laborers, I therefore have no misgivings in 
taking the part of the distinguished man and doctor of Sacred 
Scriptures, Johann [Geiler] von Kaysersberg, principal * preacher 
in the church at Strassburg, and in reporting to your Paternity 
some things which either through negligence were not told you 
personally or which you yourself desired to be sent to you for fuller 
inquiry into the subject you had already begun [to investigate] on 
your own. 

You, most illustrious sir, know the zeal of that doctor whom I 
have mentioned above. [You know] with what great fervor he 
strives for the glory of God, with what great passion of words he 
reproves.® And, in fact, he does not believe that he can render 
satisfactory account to God for the talent entrusted to him in any 
other way than by setting himself up as a wall against enemies and 
by exposing particular error in these matters which—concealed 
under the cloak either of statute or of custom—have taken on the 
appearance of a kind of justice among the ignorant and those who 
are obstinate. 

Yet because—as you are not unaware—it is dangerous to speak 
one’s mind, even on these matters which are known to be true, on 
account of such rivals,’® who, to get the cheese—that is, to snap it 
up in falling—do not shrink from praising even the voice of a crow, 
he has wished me, since he himself was busy with other things, to 
disclose to you in this letter at least a few matters on which—for 
the sake of the Lord, whose cause is at stake—you may not be 


was for this reason very careful of his diet. Cf. Lurwig, op. cit., p. 
108, n. 52. 
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unwilling to send us the verdict of men who are competent and 
whose faith you would consider unshaken. 

First of all then [let me report] on the case of [administering 
the last sacrament to] those who come to suffer the extreme penalty 

since you have been eager to find out what the doctors at Heidel- 
berg decided. If you had delayed your departure from our midst 
four days, you would have seen with your own eyes the unanimous 
decision of both theologians and jurists: that to persons of this 
kind, provided they show signs of penitence and they desire it, the 
sacrament of the eucharist must in nowise be denied.” 

3ut there are also other matters which, I grant you, have not 
yet been involved in such controversy; nevertheless, in the event 
truth be again contradicted when it necessarily as well as inevitably 
will come to light, that excellent doctor—moved by the same glory 
of God—seeks to be fortified and strengthened with firmer and more 
determined spirit by men of learning and of great authority. Now 
among the remaining doubtful matters, these are the principal 
ones."* 

It is stipulated by the law of the city of Strassburg that anyone 
entering a religious order cannot take along to the monastery, no 
matter how wealthy he may be, more of his wealth than one hundred 
pounds, which amount to about two hundred Rhenish gold florins. 
The rest he is compelled to bequeath intestate to his heirs. 

Again it is stipulated by law that a Strassburg citizen who slays 
a foreigner or outsider—i.e. a non-citizen—is freed from all 
punishment by payment of “thirty pieces of silver,” ** which are 
about three Rhenish florins. Yet, on the other hand, if he should 
steal some small trifle from the same person, albeit a foreigner, 
he would be hanged. If, however, anyone at all, even a citizen, has 
slain a citizen, although he repel force by force ** with the modera- 
tion of blameless defense,’* he is slain. 

Item. It is stipulated by law that nothing can be bequeathed by 
will or by gift in prospect of death*® even to holy places or to 
benevolent causes. 

[The doctor’s question is] then, whether the makers or the de- 
fenders of such laws as these are in a state of salvation ? 

Item. They grant public security or safe conduct contrary to 
justice, so that [anyone having] conduct in such wise may not be 
held to stand trial. 

Item. They exact taxes, tolls and revenues everywhere from 
clerics, even on necessary articles of food, such as wine and grain. 

Item. They erected in former times high up under the organ in 
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the cathedral a crude statue.'® This they misuse as follows. During 
the holy days [of the feast] of Pentecost itself, when it is customary 
for the people of the whole diocese to enter the cathedral in pro- 
cession, with relics of the saints, singing [as they come] in devotion 
and praise of God and shouting for joy, some rogue or other, hiding 
behind that statue [and] bellowing forth profane and bawdy songs 
in a raucous voice accompanied by lewd gestures, drowns out the 
hymns of the people entering and mocks then in derisive panto- 
mime, with the result that he not only turns the people’s devotion 
into discord and their lamentation into guffaws, but also hinders 
even the clerics singing the divine services; nay more, he causes 
disturbance in the divine solemnities of the masses (which happen 
to be celebrated not far from there), [a disturbance] long abomi- 
nable and detestable to the zealot for ecclesiastical, nay more, divine 
reverence. 

Item. The mayor * has his seat in the cathedral, in which he— 
heedless of what is taking place around him—makes a practise of 
giving verdicts and hearing parties called before him. Item. He 
makes a practise of conversing with others there, even at the time 
when in his vicinity masses are being celebrated by the priests, who 
are disturbed by so much murmuring and commotion. 

Item. They also commit other acts of irreverence in holy places, 
[such as] buying and selling in the porch of the temple—although 
that place, too, is consecrated—and carrying chickens, pigs and 
vessels through the church, even during divine services; by such 
promenading they render obedience to the devil rather than to God. 

Item. In particular, from the Feast of St. Nicholas [6 Decem- 
ber] to the eighth day of the Feast of the Innocents [28 December] 
a boy is clothed in bishop’s vestments and sings the collects in the 
church; he gives public benedictions; besides a great many masks 
in the churches disturb all law and order.** 

Item. The day of the Lord has even been corrupted by abuse 
and is abrogated in this way: that day has in fact been fixed by law, 
so that on it and on no other, the bakers from outside the city may 
sell their huge stocks of bread, always and only at that time when 
the people ought to be quite free to attend divine services. 

Item. Should any feast whatever, even that of the Blessed 
Virgin, fall on the sixth week day [Friday], the public market 
nevertheless is [still] not forbidden. 

Since the zealous man cannot stomach’?® all these matters, he 
wants to be informed [about the following]: first, what must the 
decision in these matters be? [Second,] whether all those people 
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doing such things, even those who could prevent them and do not, 
might be guilty of mortal sin? Finally, whether he, to whom the 
post of preacher in place of the bishop has been entrusted must hold 
his peace or object ? 

[No date.] 7° 


Colorado State University 

20This letter was written during the period 1482, when the conflict 
over the last sacrament issue began, and spring 1485, when the decree 
granting the last sacrament to those condemned to death was passed. 
From internal evidence of the Lucubraciunculae, however, and from evi- 
dence of secondary sources, it is possible to date the letter more accurately. 
As already mentioned (n. 11), one of Geiler’s first moves was to write to 
the mayor Materne Drachenfels. Wencker (op. cit., p. 33) gives the date 
of Geiler’s letter as 1483; Schmidt (op. cit., p. 319) gives it as 1482. Now 
in his letter to Kemel 5 April 1482 (Lue., 18a), Schott says that his 
father is now mayor of Strassburg, and A. Straub, “ Notes généalogiques 
sur une ancienne patricienne famille de Strasbourg (une religique de 
l’ancienne bibliothéque de la ville),” BSCMH Alsace, II Serie, Vol. IX 
(1876), p. 81, quotes material from a manuscript, in which is the entry: 
“1482 wardt Hr. Peter Schott daz 3. mahl in dem Ammeister Ampt zu 
Strassburg.” Hence Wencker’s date of Geiler’s letter as 1483 is probably 
correct. 

Schott’s letter (Luc., 123b) to the theological and legal faculties at 
Heidelberg was written after Bishop Albert had been approached by the 
Strassburg magistracy (cf. mn. 11). The letter is undated. Wencker, 
(op. cit., p. 632) dates it “ca. 1483.” Schott’s second letter to Heidelberg 
(Luc., 124b), also undated, mentions his first letter as having been written 
several months previously, “ante exactos menses aliquot.” The verdict of 
the Heidelberg faculties arrived—according to Schott’s own words in the 
fifth paragraph of the text above—four days after Kemel had left Strass- 
burg. On the basis of this evidence, we can discount the inference of 
Dacheux (op. cit., p. 46) that Schott wrote the first letter to Heidelberg in 
1482 and that in 1482 Kemel refused to commit himself before hearing 
the verdict from Heidelberg, and we can assume that the date of the letter 
on the abuses above is ca. 1483, i. e. 1483 or even 1484. 

Additional evidence for our assumption is the form of address used in 
Schott’s three letters to Kemel. Schott disliked the custom of addressing 
one person in the second person plural, as he observes in a letter to his 
former schoolmate Johann Rot 15 September 1478 (Luc., 4b). The majority 
of the letters in the Lucubraciunculae use the second person singular. 
Schott used the second person plural only when writing to persons of 
exalted position, such as the King of France (ibid., 26b, 27b) or the Pope 
(ibid., 28a, 28b) and to persons he presumably did not know very well. 
The letter about the prebend (ibid., 18a) and that about the escort (ibid., 
116a) both address Kemel in the second person plural. The letter above, 
although no more informal in tone than the other two letters to Kemel, 
has the second person singular. We may suppose therefore that Schott 
was quite well acquainted with Kemel at the time he wrote the above text 
and that it was written at a later date than either of the other letters. 











THE DIALOGUE IN UTOPIA: TWO SIDES TO THE 
QUESTION 


By Davip M. BrvineTon 


Students of Utopia are divided in their interpretation of Thomas 
More’s political and economic opinions. Is More himself for or 
against common ownership of property? Writers on the question 
have tended to fall into two clearly defined camps, according to 
mankind’s innate tendency to be born into this world as “either a 
little Liberal, Or else a little Conservative,” and the polemical con- 
flict between the factions has assumed in the context of our uneasy 
modern world the proportions of ideological warfare. The revered 
name of Thomas More has been invoked in support of the radical 
socialist states of the Soviet world empire, as well as in support of 
the anti-Communist position of the Papacy. Both interpretations 
purport to be founded on a critical reading of Utopna. 

One literary reason why Utopia has lent itself to such divergence 
of opinion is its basic genre: the dialogue. More’s island com- 
munity is essentially the focal point for an extended discussion on 
government and society between various speakers or personae, each 
a character created by the author and having his individual point 
of view: Peter Giles, Hythloday, and the persona More who may 
or may not represent the views of Thomas More the writer. Giles’s 
part in the discussion is minor, but Hythloday and persona More 
present two fundamental sides to the question. IHythloday’s plat- 
form is the common ownership of property, and he refuses to 
concede the feasibility of gradual reform in a monarchical society. 
The persona More is often forthrightly opposed to the doctrine of 
common ownership, and argues instead for a policy of compromise 
and slow change within the limitations of practical politics. Their 
dialogue concludes in apparent lack of reconciliation of these 
opposing points of view. Accordingly, the critic can choose his 
hero. If Thomas More speaks directly for himself through the 
name of More, as he does in his later dialogues against Tyndale, 
then Hythloday is a dangerous public enemy like Tyndale whose 
dogmas are explicated only to be exploded.’ If on the other hand 


1W. E. Campbell, More’s Utopia and His Social Teaching (London, 
1930). Campbell argues further that More himself considered Utopia to 
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Thomas More uses his own name merely as a protective device in 
order to propound through Hythloday an essentially subversive 
political philosophy, then the persona More may be viewed as a 
dupe or stooge, setting up straw men to be demolished in orderly 
succession by the invincible progressive.” 

Between the cry of voices from both sides, the middle position 
of regarding Utopia as the impartial presentation of two points of 
view, as a dialogue of the mind with itself, has received less atten- 
tion than it deserves. The moderate stand is an unglamorous one. 
It does not have the ineluctable force of an idea carried to its 
logical absolute. Nevertheless the moderate position has much to 
commend itself in the writings of the eminently fairminded and 


be a minor work, a jeu d’esprit describing an impossible dream world, 
which he wrote in Latin so as not to arouse the vulgar throng who might 
not understand. See also H. W. Donner, Introduction to Utopia (London, 
1945). 

* The champion of the socialist interpretation, Karl Kautsky, is certain 
that the opinions of Thomas More are entirely in accord with those of 
Hythloday. In Kautsky’s view persona More continually shifts his argu- 
ment, concedes major points, and is finally worsted in every aspect. His 
objections to communal property-sharing are the conventional ones—lack 
of incentive and lack of authority—and only set the stage for Hythloday’s 
demonstration of the manner in which such difficulties are solved in the 
communal state. The fact that the real Thomas More wished to apply the 
socialist remedy to his own society is evidenced by his role as member of 
and spokesman for the rising middle class, in revolt against aristocracy and 
feudalism. Thomas More and His Utopia, trans. H. J. Stenning (New 
York, 1927). See also Russell Ames, Citizen Thomas More and His 
Utopia (Princeton, 1949). 

*Only recently have critics become interested in following Sir James 
Mackintosh’s suggestion, that More regarded various aspects of his Utopia 
““with almost every possible degree of approbation and shade of assent.” 
Quoted in J. H. Lupton, ed., The Utopia of Sir Thomas More (Oxford, 
1895), p. xli. Lupton too is of the opinion that criticism has often 
attempted ‘“ to crystallize what More purposcly left in a state of solution ” 
(p. xli). The moderate Catholic point of view has recently been presented 
with admirable clarity by Edward L. Surtz, 8. J., The Praise of Pleasure: 
Philosophy, Education, and Communism in More’s Utopia (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1957), who declares that “ More’s personal attitude is manifested 
absolutely and unconditionally in neither [speaker More or Hythloday], 
but in both” (p. 182). See also Surtz, “Thomas More and Communism,” 
PMLA, LXIV (1949), 549-64; R. J. Schoeck,’ “ More, Plutarch, and King 
Agis: Spartan History and the Meaning of Utopia,” PQ, XXXV (1956), 
366-75; and Fritz Caspari, Humanism and the Social Order in Tudor Eng- 
land (Chicago, 1954), pp. 50-75. 
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humorously wise Thomas More. Our present purpose is to suggest 
the critical basis for supposing that Hythloday and persona More 
represent the two polarities of More’s own mind, by an analysis 
of Utopia in terms of its genre and its historical perspective. 

As a literary technique, the dialogue is often used for purposes 
of refutation, for demonstrating the patent superiority of one idea 
over another. In this method the creator of the dialogue possesses 
the enviable advantage of being able to speak on behalf of his 
opponent, and to order his arguments in a fashion best suited to 
his own case. To such a type More’s diatribes against Tyndale 
unquestionably belong.* Abstractly considered, however, literary 
dialogue would seem to lend itself equally well to a rendering of 
two balanced sides of a question. Such dialogue partakes of the 
nature of the drama: its author can create characters who speak as 
representatives of the many divisions of humanity. In analyzing a 
dramatic work we guard ourselves against identifying its author 
with any one of the characters, however much we may want to 
believe that some character summarizes our view of the author’s 
mind. In this connection it is worth noting the kinds of early 
sixteenth-century drama with which More was most likely to be 
familiar: e.g., Fulgens and Lucrece (printed by John Rastell, 
More’s brother-in-law), and a little later the interludes of John 
Heywood (More’s nephew by marriage).® Nearly all of these inter- 
ludes are characterized primarily by the element of rhetorical 
debate rather than dramatic action, and often present several sides 
of a question without preference for one side over the others. For 
example, Heywood’s Play of the Weather reconciles all of Jove’s 
petitioners with complete impartiality. 

A balanced, two-sided dialogue is also analogous to the proceed- 
ings of a court trial, suggesting a parallel with the renowned 
impartiality of More’s own judicial career. He served both as 


‘It is important to note that More’s polemical dialogues tend to fall 
late in his career. The Reformation was to call forth in More the zealous 
defender of the Faith; in 1515-16 the atmosphere was one of less urgency, 
in politics as well as religion. When More wrote Utopia the time was not 


yet too late for dispassionate inquiry. 

5 A consideration of much non-dramatic debate in the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries (e.g., Lydgate) leads to the impression that no firmly 
fixed line can be drawn between dramatic and non-dramatie debate. Some 
of Heywood’s interludes, such as the Play of Love, are little more than 
forensic exercises presented between courses of a banquet. 
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lawyer and judge on many occasions, and is known to have refused 
as a lawyer cases that he considered not worth a day in court. 
His overpowering sense of fairness inevitably found its way into his 
writings. Except for the occasions when he was refuting what he 
viewed as a palpable and gross public danger to society—such as a 
Tyndale or a Luther 





More as a person was temperamentally in- 
clined to grant any worthy cause a hearing and to arrive at the 
truth of the matter by the legal process of approaching every issue 
from two opposing viewpoints. As lawyer, More learned to argue 
for a case; as magistrate, he learned to receive conflicting argu- 
ments and to weigh them with justice. 

More was capable, then, both of polemical dialogue and of a 
dialogue of genuine debate wherein real issues are to be decided. 
Which sort did he choose to employ in Utopia? An analysis of the 
literary method of this dialogue suggests that he viewed with 
detachment and fairness the presentation of both sides. The 
dialogue in Book I of Utopia contains a good deal more agreement 
than is generally supposed or recognized. Furthermore, the dis- 
cussion moves in the direction of agreement. Amicable debate 
always is, or should be, a process of coming together, of discarding 
irrelevancies, of untangling those misunderstandings which are the 
artificial product of imperfect communication, of determining a 
basis of agreement in order to narrow the dispute to its elemental 
refinement of difference. The proponents concede points when 
convinced, until they have arrived at the distillation of their re- 
spective stands. Hythloday and persona More follow this general- 
ized pattern, with the result that by the time they have discovered 
their ultimate positions they have left behind them a vast area of 
consent. They agree particularly with respect to their analysis of 
the historical facts: the condition of European society and govern- 
ment in the years of the early sixteenth century. 

It is actually Peter Giles who begins the central discussion of 
Book I by posing the first major question, and accordingly it is 
important to account for More’s literary purpose .in introducing 
this third person to the conversation : 

Then Peter, much marvelling at the man: Surely, Master Raphael, quoth 
he, I wonder greatly why you get you not into some king’s court.® 





* Page 19. All quotations and page references are from the Everyman 
Edition of Utopia, rev. ed. (London and New York, 1951), as the most 
readily available edition of the Ralph Robinson translation. The Latin 
text has been consulted in Lupton’s edition of Utopia. 
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Giles is indeed something of an innocent, for he supplements his 
query with two reasons for joining a king’s court which are imme- 
diately demolished: (1) an official position in the government will 
enable a man to assist all his friends and kinsmen, and (2) public 
power will give a man an opportunity to bring himself “in a very 
good case,” that is, to line his own pocket. These considerations 
are raised only to be answered, and Hythloday wastes little time or 
effort in doing so. Concerning favoritism and personal aggrandize- 
ment there could be no dispute, nor would it have been appropriate 
for either of the two main contenders to have proposed such possi- 
bilities. We may see here the usefulness of having a third person 
present at a dialogue essentially between two persons. Giles’s func- 
tion is to pose the question and to state the superficial arguments 
that would be unsuited to either of his companions. Thereafter 
his part in the discussion dwindles to nothing. Throughout the 
rest of Book I Hythloday continually addresses “ Master More ” 
with only one mention of Giles (p. 21), and Peter’s only speech in 
all this time is another touch of simpleheaded complacency: 
“Surely, quoth Master Peter, it shall be hard for you to make me 
believe that there is better order in that new land than is here in 
these countries that we know” (p. 52).’ 

It is doubtful that More wished deliberately to portray his good 
friend Giles as an intellectual lightweight. Clearly, More is con- 
sciously distinguishing between the persona and the actual man. 
Giles speaks in such conventional terms for dramatic reasons only. 
His function is an important one, for it is in the discrediting of 
Giles’s suggestions of personal advantage and favoritism that Hyth- 
loday and persona More come to their first agreement. In fact, the 
very earliest utterance of persona More in the discussion is in 
support of Hythloday’s deft answers to Giles: 

Well, I perceive plainly, friend Raphael, quoth I, that you be desirous 
neither of riches nor of power; and truly I have in no less reverence and 


estimation a man of your mind than any of them all that be so high in 
power and authority. (pp. 19-20) 


Whenever we find an agreement between the two principals, we 
are surely safe in assuming the author’s concurrence. In the 


7In answer to Kautsky, who contends that persona More is only posing 
the conventional arguments (see note 2, above), it might be argued that 
Peter Giles is the real dupe or stooge, not either of the chief contenders. 
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analogy of the courtroom, it is as though plaintiff and defendant 
have stipulated concerning some fact that is plainly incontroverti- 
ble. Thus, at the beginning of his trial on the merits and limita- 
tions of counselling a king, More rejects out of hand the considera- 
tion of private gain. In fact, the case is put far more strongly: 
Hythloday and persona More agree that court service, if it is to 
be undertaken, must prove a real personal sacrifice on the part of 
the philosopher. The greatest loss will be liberty, insists Hyth- 
loday: “ Now I live at liberty after mine own mind and pleasure, 
which I think very few of these great states and peers of realms 
can say” (p. 19). And persona More readily concedes that public 
office will be “somewhat to your own pain and hindrance” (p. 20). 
The only point of contention between them is whether or not the 
result would be worth the self-sacrifice; that is, whether court 
service would prove to be a public benefit. Both speakers agree 
that personal comfort must never stand in the way of “the profit 
of the weal-public,” but they differ as to whether the philosopher 
can be of use at all, no matter what the individual cost. 

The chief question is: if the philosopher offers counsel, will the 
king take heed and will he translate good advice into wise policy ? 
Which way does monarchy tend, to tyranny or to benevolence? 
Hythloday and persona More take sides from the start. For 
Hythloday, the record is almost entirely on the side of tyranny. 
To persona More, monarchy is at least a potential source of good, 
although he freely recognizes even at the beginning of the discus- 
sion the equal power for evil: “For from the prince, as from a 
perpetual well-spring, cometh among the people the flood of all that 
is good or evil (p. 20; italics mine). Persona More’s position is 
not naive, like that of Giles. His statement is cautious but hope- 
ful. Hythloday also speaks with qualifications about “the most 
part of all princes” (p. 20). In neither case is monarchy abso- 
lutely good or absolutely bad. Once again we find the spokesmen 
not so far apart as it first seemed. They agree that monarchy exists 
in various degrees of quality. The question hereupon becomes, for 
the philosopher who is to make the personal decision whether or 
not to offer counsel, what are the specific historical conditions at 
the time and place of his choice?* In Thomas More’s case, this 
meant England under the reign of Henry VIII. 


*See Caspari, Humanism, p. 52. 
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Unquestionably an ambiguity existed in More’s mind concerning 
the nature of the reigning monarch. Henry VIII was a young king 
of many virtues and liabilities. To More’s sorrow Henry vain- 
gloriously insisted on emulating his great ancestor Henry V in 
“delight in warlike matters and feats of chivalry” to the neglect 
of home administration and to the depletion of the treasury. Yet 
at his succession in 1509 Henry was immensely popular. He was 
amiable and generous, skillful in archery and tennis. He was 
competent in Latin, French, and Italian, was a musician and 
encourager of the arts, and a friend to new sciences and Humanism. | 
Hence there was a contemporary validity in each of the respective 
stands of Hythloday and persona More.® More, the lawyer and 
judge, argues each case as one who understands the issues involved. 
His presentation takes the form of a comprehensive and orderly 
historical survey of recent issues and events, embracing three chief 
areas of governmental activity: (1) domestic policy: unemploy- 
ment, the farm problem, the penal code and question of capital 
punishment, and vagabondage (pp. 21-38), (2) foreign policy, 
principally concerning foreign conquest and colofization (pp. 
39-42), and (3) fiscal policy: the valuation of money, benevo- 
lences and forced loans, monopoly grants, extortion, and bribery 
(pp. 42-46). 

In the technique of literary dialogue, the factor which distin- 
guishes the discussion of domestic policy from the other two major 
headings is that it does not take place between Hythloday and 
persona More. Hythloday relates it to his companions as an argu- 
ment that took place many years before, in 1497, among himself, 
Cardinal Morton, and “also a certain layman cunning in the laws 
of your realm.” The possible reasons for this removal in time are 
several. One obvious suggestion is that it is a form of self- 
protection for the author, an attack on Henry VIII under the 
guise of criticizing a former reign. Another possibility is that the 
author is paying careful heed to his fictitious chronology, and 
accordingly dates Hythloday’s visit to England at a time consonant 
with his voyages under the flag of Amerigo Vespucci. In the 
context of our discussion, however, a third reason may be offered: 


°In an epigram entitled ‘The Good and the Bad Prince,” More had 
defined the polarities thus: “What is a good prince? A sheepdog, who 
keeps away the wolves? And a bad prince? The wolf himself.” Quoted 
in Kautsky, Thomas More, p. 125. 
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that the writer More’s chief motivation is a removal of these specific 
issues from the immediacy of the Hythloday-persona More debate. 
Hythloday and persona More are enumerating the counts for and 
against English monarchy in 1515-16; we shall see, however, that 
domestic policy was not an issue wherein either of them found 
Henry VIII seriously at fault. Hence it was no longer a live issue 
in terms of the debate between More’s two personae. We never 
actually learn persona More’s opinion on the question of enclosure. 
At the conclusion of Hythloday’s account he acknowledges that the 
narrator has spoken “wittily and so pleasantly,” but implies that 
the entire matter of the speech has been slightly irrelevant to their 
debating point: 

But yet, all this notwithstanding, I can by no means change my mind, but 
that I must needs believe that you, if you be disposed and can find in your 


heart to follow some prince’s court, shall with your good counsels greatly 
help and further the commonwealth. (p. 39) 


In other words, persona More gently reproves his friend for beating 
a dead horse, and proposes that they proceed to matters that will 
really test the nature of Henry VIII’s intentions. Why does he 
consider the discussion of enclosure to be irrelevant ? 

When we read Hythloday’s stirring pleas on behalf of the hus- 
bandman, and his defiance of the rich, we instinctively conjecture a 
denunciation of complacent governmental policy, and suppose that 
Hythloday has scored a telling point against Henry VIII. In point 
of fact, however, by 1515-16 the government was attempting to 
handle the crisis on a large scale, under the direction of Wolsey.'® 
Royal commissioners were appointed to study the problem, and they 
reported a need for positive action. Hythloday urges the govern- 
ment to “make a law” (p. 28); important legislation was passed 
in 1514, 1515, and 1516. These acts were directed particularly 
against the evils which Hythloday mentions: engrossing and 
forestalling (i.e., buying up in advance to force,up the market 
price), and the plucking down of farms and villages by rich men 
who were exploiting the demand for wool at the expense of other 
types of agriculture. The government actually ordered rebuilding, 
as Hythloday demands, and restrained numberless attempts at 
further enclosure. The problem continued, because it was too large 


1° J. H. Hexter, More’s Utopia: The Biography of an Idea (Princeton, 
N. J., 1952), pp. 152-53. 
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an agricultural revolution to be stayed by any governmental policy ; 
but there was at least no ambiguity in the government’s position on 
the farm problem. Hythloday’s strictures would have been relevant 
in 1497, but not in 1516. Hence More removes this topic from 
the present conversation not only in time but in persons involved 
in the discussion. 

The debate on domestic policy is a discussion within a discussion, 
and in many ways it mirrors in microcosm the larger plan. The 
most striking resemblance is that we again find three persons 
present at a dialogue (the scoffer and the friar appear from nowhere 
much later in the conversation). Once again the function of the 
third party—the irascible lawyer—is to serve as spokesman for 
the wrong point of view, and thus provide a basis of agreement 
between the principal characters. Persona Morton, like persona 
More, tends somewhat to the cautious side, but he receives Hythlo- 
day’s declamation on enclosure reform without an objection. He 
is also willing to give the Polylerites’ penal code a practical trial 
by deferring death sentences in England for a period of time, and 
adds his own suggestion that “ vagabonds may very well be ordered 
after the same fashion” (p. 35). This amicable talk ends in a 
quarrel between the scoffer and the friar which has all the appear- 
ances of a digression (pp. 36-38). Hythloday afterwards apologizes 
to his hearers for a “long and tedious... tale.” A digression it 
may be, but it is not without purpose. The sharp tongues and 
short tempers of lawyer, scoffer, and friar provide a meaningful 
contrast to the sane and considerate conduct of Hythloday, Morton, 
and persona More. The primary object of the satire in this digres- 
sion is not the court or the clergy, but the folly of unreasonable 
argument. 

The proposals concerning social legislation and penal reform 
are included in the Morton-Hythloday conversation for a very 
different reason from that suggested for the inclusion of the en- 
closure problem in this same section. In this latter instance the 
reason was that governmental policy seemed to be entirely in 
accord with More’s wishes. The same could hardly be said to hold 
true for relaxation of the death penalty or improvement of regula- 
tions concerning vagabondage. Paradoxically, the precise opposite 
was true. In exploring these possibilities More was centuries ahead 
of his time, and his suggestions clearly extended beyond what he 
was ready to ask realistically of Henry VIII. No sixteenth-century 
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government considered such social benevolence as its proper sphere 
of activity, much less as its duty. Hence it was an unfair test in 
distinguishing between a tyrant and a true prince at that point 
in history. More evidently had no doubt as to the essential right- 
ness of this stand—both Hythloday and Morton agree to this—but 
More was not ready to propound such an advanced degree of en- 
lightenment as a necessary condition of the philosopher’s endorse- 
ment of any particular administration. In order to distinguish 
between the attainable and the unattainable, he relegated the latter 
to an abstracted conversation in a past reign. In summary, then, 
the material for the debate on domestic policy consists of a settled 
issue—enclosure—and an essentially impractical issue—social 
humanitarianism, both lying outside the realm of the central 
controversy concerning the nature of Tudor monarchy. It is for 
these disparate reasons that persona More can conclude the entire 
section with the easy dismissal, “ But yet, all this notwithstanding, 
I can by no means change my mind” (p. 39). The crucial issues 
in the debate of the mind with fiself lay yet ahead. 

Plainly, it was to be in foreign and fiscal policy that monarchy 
would reveal its true inclination towards benevolence or despotism. 
The weight of evidence here would be decisive in persuading the 
philosopher to aid a government or to avoid its hopeless contamina- 
tion. Policies of war and reckless expenditure were unavoidably 
interrelated, and were anathema to the Humanist scholar and sup- 
porter of London commercial interests.*! If, however, one could 
reason that a young king’s sabre-rattling had stemmed from the 
effusion of adolescent vanity, one might pray for a change of 
temperament and for an era of peace at home. Persona More and 
Hythloday characteristically take sides. In the former’s view any 
possibility for improvement, no matter how slight, would oblige 
the philosopher to assist and encourage the humane instinct. Hyth- 
loday is more inclined to expect the worst, and hints darkly at 
the incorrigible example of King Dionysius—with its obvious moral 
for the philosopher whose fate it is to be involved in duplicity 
beyond his control (p. 39). Here is an issue that would influence 
one’s choice, unlike the uncontroversial issue of domestic policy. 


11 A well-known example of More’s opposition to Tudor fiscal policy was 
his successful defense against Henry VII’s budgetary request for three 
fifteenths, forcing More’s retirement from politics until the death of that 
king. 
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Consequently, in his consideration of foreign and fiscal policy 
the author shifts his scene from 1497 to the present (1516) and 
from the abstraction of a discussion within a discussion to the 
immediacy of the Hythloday-persona More debate. The foreign 
policy debate centers upon the example of the King of France, while 


“ 


fiseal policy is discussed abstractly with relation to “some king 
and his council.” In neither case, obviously, is Henry VIII 
actually mentioned, and the extent to which his own actions partook 
of these evil examples is left unstated. The historical factors lie 
outside the scope of this study; we are interested in the literary 
method of debate and the extent of agreement between the two 
speakers. 

In these terms, the fact of prime significance is that persona 
More and Hythloday agree entirely on the dangers involved. A\l- 
though they implicitly differ as to whether Henry VIII in 1516 
fell irretrievably into these categories of aggressive foreign policy 
and reckless spending, the two speakers do not question the essen- 
tial perniciousness of these categories. In foreign policy the French 
king is plainly charged with meddling in affairs that are none of 
his business: laying claim to foreign dominions under pretext of an 
ancient hereditary line of succession, buying soldiers and alliances, 
encouraging pretenders to the enemy’s throne, and the like. Persona 
More makes no pretence of finding a glimmer of hope in such a 
situation. When asked how well he thinks the French king would 
receive the philosopher’s advice to “tarry still at home” and govern 
his own kingdom wisely, persona More readily concedes the point: 
“So God help me, not very thankfully, quoth I” (pp. 41-42). In 
a case like this, any philosopher would show his greatest wisdom 
in sparing his breath and saving his own skin. 

Similarly in fiscal policy persona More has no answer for Hyth- 


‘ 


loday’s example of “some king and his council” who indulge in 
extortion, bribery, “benevolences” and forced loans, creating ex- 
orbitant taxes (largely at the expense of the middle class) for the 
purpose of levying unneeded troops. After stating his proposals 


and objections, Hythloday concludes: 


These, and such other information, if I should use among men wholly 


inclined and given to the contrary part, how deaf hearers think you should 
I have? 
Deaf hearers doubtless, quoth I, and in good faith no marvel. (p. 46) 
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When confronted with completely “deaf hearers,” persona More is 
ready to abandon the cause of counselling a monarch, and to live 
in philosophic retirement with Hythloday, pondering an impracti- 
cal but ideal world across the oceans. But who is to say that an 
administration at any particular moment in history is entirely 
hopeless? Hythloday’s examples of evil are as theoretical in their 
way as his picture of the ideal life of Utopia in Book II. 

Somewhere between the ideally good and the perfectly evil stood 
Henry VIII, and his intentions were as yet uncertain. Thomas 
More had to make a decisive choice in answer to Henry’s request 
for his wise counsel. The actual decision is beyond our present 
scope, but it is central to an understanding of the dialogue to realize 
that in 1515-16 More perceived a dilemma.'* He gave expression 
to it in a pattern of two alternatives: Hythloday’s wariness of all 
Machiavellianism as an earnest of future ill intent, and persona 
More’s cautiously idealistic tendency to seize upon any ray of hope 
as a basis for gradual improvement. 

Now that the historical evidence is in, More’s spokesmen proceed 
to their summations, to the concluding arguments of counsel for 
both sides (pp. 46-50). If one spokesman is merely serving as 
devil’s advocate for the other, it is difficult to understand why both 
addresses to the jury are so coherent, rational, convincing, and 
essentially moderate in tone. Persona More labels the distinction 
between their points of view with the terms “school philosophy ” 
(Hythloday’s) and “another philosophy, more civil” (his own). 
He does not use the term “school philosophy” pejoratively; it is 
“not unpleasant among friends in familiar communication” (p. 
47).*° Its only fault is that it is too forthright, too uncompromis- 
ing; it lacks the quality of tact and diplomacy, of knowing when 
to speak and when to remain silent. “Civil” philosophy is the 


12'J. H. Hexter presents a convincing thesis that it was a continuation 
of peace—as a part of Wolsey’s policy of retrenchment and non-intervention 
until the balance of power should realign itself with the deaths of the old 
men Frederick of Spain and Maximilian of the Holy Roman Empire— 
which provided a conclusive impetus for More’s final decision to join the 
government in 1518. More’s Utopia, pp. 132-57. Compare Caspari, 
Humanism, who believes with Russell Ames that More “ probably entered 
royal service in 1516 after much hesitation” (p. 226, n. 10). 

18 Caspari, Humanism, identifies Hythloday’s point of view with that of 
Erasmus, supposing conversations between Erasmus and More much like 
those in Book I of Utopia (p. 52). 
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ability to “make the best of it,” to “handle the matter wittily and 
handsomely for the purpose; and that which you cannot turn to 
good, so to order it that it be not very bad” (pp. 47-48). This 
is no idle and naive humor, to be overturned and made ridiculous 
by Hythloday. More as a responsible public servant had long 
known the meaning of “compromise” in its best sense. He was 
eminently a practical man of politics. 

Yet a man of principle knows where compromise leaves off and 
appeasement begins. At least, he knows in theory. More’s beloved 
classical master Seneca found the dividing line to be exasperatingly 
thin and hard to locate. A policy of compromise involves a fright- 
ening element of chance. In a very real sense, compromise is a 
braver course for the true man of principle than stoical indifference. 
The counsellor of state is forever in need of reappraising the situa- 
tion, while the man of principle stands fast on his logic. The worst 
that can befall the latter is martyrdom. ‘The counsellor is in 
danger of personal dishonor and ridicule. Nero’s reign might well 
have been the worse without Seneca’s attempts at compromise, but 
the stigma of “appeaser” will live forever with Seneca’s name. 
More evidently had Seneca’s example in mind as he wrote Utopia, 
for he refers to the passage “out of Octavia the place wherein 
Seneca disputeth with Nero” (p. 47). 

It is possible to be at the same time a counsellor of state and a 
man of principle—possible but dangerous. At every moment in 
history such a man must decide whether to acquiesce or to stand 
fast. He holds as incontrovertible the axiom that “ You must not 
forsake the ship in a tempest because you cannot rule and keep 
down the winds” (p. 48). On the other hand, no sane man would 
undertake to contravene Plato’s similitude of the philosophers who, 
being unable to persuade others to come in out of the rain, “do 
keep themselves within their houses, being content that they be 
safe themselves, seeing they cannot remedy the folly of the people” 
(p. 50). More, in his own life, applied both courses of action to 
differing problems. The problem relevant to the dialogue in Utopia 
was a complex one, and depended on a great many variables. The 
choice was not easy, and by all indications it came months or even 
years after the composition of the work. What we hear in Utopia 
is the dispassionate voice of the author, laying before the world his 
view of the facts and of the philosophical basis for a decision. 

The description of the island of Utopia in Book II deals similarly 
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with the problem of the philosopher in deciding whether or not to 
participate in a government. The respective stands of persona 
More and of Hythloday are merely the obverse of their previous 
positions concerning tyranny. The former, who always tries to 
“make the best of it,” is skeptical of a system that would overthrow 
entirely the established order of things. He is skeptical but not 
hostile; he is anxious to hear his friend’s account of Utopia in all 
its details: “you shall think us desirous to know whatsoever we 
know not yet” (p. 53). Hythloday, who considers most princes 
to be beyond hope, is ready to try a more severe remedy. Yet even 
he does not reject the moderate solution out of hand. He readily 
grants that wise statutes may help somewhat to ease inequality of 
wealth, so that “these evils also might be lightened and mitigated. 
But that they may be perfectly cured, and brought to a good and 
upright state, it is not to be hoped for, whiles every man is master 
of his own to himself” (pp. 51-52). The description of Utopia is 
a body of theoretical material towards which More’s inquiring mind 
develops a polarity of rational attitudes. The philosophical mind 
must contain within itself always a Platonic ideal as a frame of 
reference. Notwithstanding, the Platonist in his worldly life is a 
practical man, recognizing the need for temporizing with human 
imperfection. Persona More is this practical man. It is he who 
accentuates mortal frailty: “ For it is not possible for all things to 
be well unless all men were good, which I think will not be yet 
this good many years” (p. 48). Still, Utopia belongs to the future ; 
and persona More’s practicality remained a living force for its 
author in his life’s application of Utopian ideals to English society. 
The two sides of the question continued for More to be valid and 
essentially unanswerable. 
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MILTON’S TWENTY-THIRD SONNET 
By THomAas WHEELER 


For almost three hundred years editors and critics had assumed 
that Milton’s last sonnet obviously referred to his second wife, 
Katherine Woodcock. Since William Riley Parker’s article, 
“Milton’s Last Sonnet,”? a considerable controversy has arisen 
concerning the identity of the “late espoused Saint.” Parker’s 
chief contention is that the reference to “ Purification in the old 
Law ” applies only to Mary Powell, who died three days after the 
birth of Deborah. Katherine Woodcock lived well beyond the sixty- 
six days prescribed by Leviticus xii, 2-5. Parker interprets the 
as in line 5 to mean like and argues that it would be nonsense to 
speak of Katherine as like one purified since, according to the law, 


Nn 


‘once more” in line 7 indi- 


‘ 


she was purified. Supposing that the 
cates that Milton had seen the face of his deceased wife, Parker 
argues that Katherine cannot be the subject of the poem because 
Milton had never seen her. 

Attempting to refute Parker’s argument, Fitzroy Pyle? points 
out that the “once more” is meant to contrast with the dream 
vision: that in Heaven Milton will see Katherine “without re- 
straint.” Pyle interprets “embrace ” to mean “kiss ” and supposes 
that the dream ended because, as the veiled figure began to put aside 
the veil to kiss Milton, he was unable to visualize the face about to 
be revealed. Following another line of argument, Charles Dahl- 
berg * notes that the sonnet is in the hand of Jeremy Picard, an 
amanuensis whose earliest work cannot be dated before January 14, 
1657/8. Parker, in rebuttal, denies that “embrace ” means “ kiss,” 
and asserts that for several reasons the fact that Picard transcribed 
the poem is irrelevant to the whole argument.‘ Edward LeComte 
concludes that the emphasis on purity and purification indicates 


1 William R. Parker, “ Milton’s Last Sonnet,” RAS, XXI (1945), 235-238. 

* Fitzroy Pyle, “ Milton’s Sonnet on His ‘ Late-Espoused Saint,’” RES, 
XXV (1949), 57-60. 

* Addendum to Pyle’s article. 

‘William R. Parker, “ Milton’s Last Sonnet Again,” RES, N. S. II 
(1951), 147-152. 
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that Katherine is the subject, since her name is derived from the 
Greek “katharos,” meaning “ pure.” ® 

There is one matter on which all these scholars agree: that 
Milton is writing about either Mary Powell or Katherine Wood- 
cock. Only Leo Spitzer proposes that the “late espoused Saint” is 
not a real person at all but an ideal figure like Dante’s donna 
angelicata.® Spitzer’s hypothesis has one advantage: it obviates the 
rather sterile argument over which wife Milton is referring to. And 
it puts the problem of interpretation in the proper perspective. 
That is, it seeks to interpret the poem not on the basis of historical 
fact, as if it were an obituary notice, but in the light of what we 
know of Milton’s mind. 

But Spitzer is unconvincing in his interpretation simply because 
the poem obviously does refer to historical fact. Why else would 
Milton so carefully refer to “childbed taint”? He must have had 
either Mary Powell or Katherine Woodcock in mind. So the dis- 
cusussion seems to come back to the same dreary question: who 
was that wife John Milton dreamed about ? 

I would like to suggest an interpretation of the sonnet which 
combines Spitzer’s approach with the biographical method but 
avoids the pitfalls of both. It is an interpretation which makes 
irrelevant the question of which wife Milton is concerned with and 
at the same time provides an insight into the workings of Milton’s 
mind. 

To begin with, it will be wise to accept Milton’s dream as a real 
dream. But one ought to remember that Milton was under no 
obligation to tell the literal truth in his sonnets. Plenty of sonnets 
and other lyrics in the Renaissance are simply imaginative poems 
having no relation whatsoever to the literal, biographical truth. If 
a poet had to fall in love to write love poetry, if he had to be in love 
at the time he wrote it, and if the only truth of his lyric was an 
absolute correspondence with his experience, then we must find our- 
selves confronted with a parcel of love-sick men who incidentally 
can expre ss themselves in verse, not a group of poets—makers 
who, in writing love poetry, were deeply concerned with a poetic 
tradition springing from Ovid, Catullus, Petrarch, and others. 


5 Edward S. Le Comte, “ The Veiled Face of Milton’s Wife,” N€Q, CXCIX 
(1954), 245-246. 

*Leo Spitzer, “ Understanding Milton,” Hopkins Review, IV (Summer. 
1951 ie 17-25. 
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How many mistresses did Herrick have? Who was Donne in bed 
with besides that flea? And who is that lovely Italian girl that 
Milton worshipped from afar in his early sonnets? Obviously. 
Milton’s dream might be purely a piece of fiction. 

But I think that for very good reasons it is prudent to assume 
that Milton’s dream was substantially what he said it was. For one 
thing, no one can ever prove that it was not. For another, Milton 
was not writing on a traditional theme and imitating established 
models. Even more convincing, however, is Milton’s usual practice 
in his sonnets: his blindness, the massacre of the Waldensians, the 
victories of Fairfax, the problems that confronted Cromwell—these 
were hardly figments of Milton’s imagination. His later sonnets are 
sober, predominantly serious, and factual. 

Having accepted the sonnet as a substantially accurate record of 
a dream, we find ourselves again confronted with the question: who 
is the veiled figure? Perhaps we might best answer this question 
by asking some others. Who is Lycidas? Who is the Lady in 
Comus? Who, in sonnet XIII, is Henry Lawes? Who, in sonnet 
XVII, is Sir Harry Vane, the younger? One might answer that 
they are all real people—that Lycidas is Edward King, that the 
Lady is the daughter of the Earl of Bridgewater, that Lawes and 
Vane are simply Lawes and Vane. But Milton does not see them as 
real people. Edward King is the good shepherd in his dual role of 
poet and pastor. The Lady in Comus is virtue; since she is above 
temptation, she is hardly a human being. Vane and Lawes are 
idealized figures. Milton’s habitual practice in writing about real 
people is to present them in idealized forms. He sees in them the 
embodiment of learning, piety, chastity, wisdom, or whatever. This 
is not to say that the real person is lost altogether. Edward King 
was a poet of sorts, Lawes a great musician, Vane an important 
leader, and one would hardly wish to cast aspersions upon the 
chastity of the Earl’s daughter. But Milton raises these real people 
above the level of reality and makes them symbols of his own ideals. 

To say that Milton was an idealist is hardly original. His 
idealism is everywhere evident in his work. What could be more 
idealistic than his proposed academy? The whole argument of 
Areopagitica is based on the idealistic notion that truth will always 
defeat falsehood in free and open combat. In the two defenses of 
the English people Milton idealizes the virtue and accomplishments 
of his countrymen. And, in a supreme burst of idealism, in the 
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Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth, Milton 
recommends a form of government to be administered by men whom 
he naively supposes to be invulnerable to graft, partisan pressures, 
and the corruption to which great power usually leads. 

I suggest that sonnet XXIII is best interpreted if we remember 
this facet of Milton’s mind. He is writing primarily about loss— 
the almost insufferable loss of a beloved woman. It seems unlikely 
that Mary Powell, from whom he sought a divorce, could be the 
subject of his longing. And if he meant Katherine Woodcock, then 
he was wrong about “ purification in the old Law,” a possibility 
which one ought to keep in mind. But even if Milton did refer to 
Katherine and did make a mistake in referring to the Mosaic law, 
the figure presented in the poem is clearly idealized. She 

Came vested all in white, pure as her mind: 
Her face was vail’d, yet to my fancied sight, 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shin’d 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 


This is not Katherine Woodcock; it is an ideal in the mind of John 
Milton. Regardless of whether the poem got its start in an actual 
dream or not, it represents what every dream represents: the 
shaping of reality by the mind. It is not Mary Powell or Katherine 
that Milton longs for; it is that “apt and cheerful conversation 
of man with woman” that he never found. It is the kind of Para- 
dise depicted in the Garden: Eve, beautiful, womanly, and sub- 
missive; Adam whispering to Eve 
Awake 

My fairest, my espous’d, my latest found, 

Heavens last best gift, my ever new delight .. . 
and Eve answering 

O Sole in whom my thoughts find all repose, 

My Glorie, my Perfection. .. . 


The poignant grief of the sonnet reminds one of Satan’s anguish as 
he beholds the nuptial bliss of Adam and Eve. 


Sight hateful, sight tormenting! thus these two 
Imparadis’t in one anothers arms 

The happier Eden, shall enjoy thir fill 

Of bliss on bliss, while I to Hell am thrust, 
Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire, 
Among our other torments not the least, 

Still unfulfill’d with pain of longing pines 


yer 








514 Milton’s Twenty-Third Sonnet 
Even more to the point is another dream, narrated in Paradise 

Lost, a dream which is obviously fictitious, yet so much like sonnet 
XXIII that one can hardly believe that Milton wrote without the 
sonnet in mind. Adam is telling Raphael about the creation of Eve. 

The Rib he formd and fashond with his hands; 

Under his forming hands a Creature grew, 

Manlike, but different sex, so lovly faire 

That what seemd fair in all the World, seemd now 

Mean, or in her summd up, in her containd 

And in her looks, which from that time infus’d 

Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before, 

And into all things from her Aire inspir’d 

The spirit of love and amorous delight. 

She disappeerd, and left me dark, I wak’d 

To find her, or for ever to deplore 


Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure. 


It is no donna angelicata of Dante that Milton dreams of but the 
very image in his mind of a paradise which, like Adam, he sought 
but never found.’ 

This interpretation of the sonnet has two distinct advantages. 
First, it makes unnecessary a controversy which adds nothing to 
our understanding and appreciation of the sonnet. To any sensi- 
tive reader the important fact about the poem is the sense of 
almost unutterable loneliness and the suffocating isolation of the 
man whose day is night. It makes no difference who he is talking 
about. The Mary Powell-lNatherine Woodcock argument is, no pun 
intended, a blind alley. 

But one might wish to see in this sonnet something of its author’s 
mind. The interpretation I suggest has this second advantage. 
It connects this poem with the mind of Milton as we see it in 
many of his other works and deepens our response to the pathos 
of Milton’s situation: for he has nowhere to live but in his mind, 
and he has not even the remembrance of an ideal marriage, only 
the ideal itself which he cannot seize in the midst of his darkness. 
No other poem shows us so poignantly Milton’s sense of isolation. 
Not even Samson Agonistes carries the power of this brief lyric, 
for Samson will know a last moment of triumph but John Milton 
will live out his life in darkness. 


7 Perhaps this is why the figure is veiled: she represents an ideal which 
Milton has never seen on earth but which he certainly expects to see in 
Heaven. 
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Finally I think we see in sonnet XXIII one other aspect of 
Milton’s mind: his tendency to dramatize himself. The man who, 
in the Second Defense, saw himself surveying “as if from a tower- 
ing height, the far extended tracts of sea and land and innumerable 
crowds of spectators betraying in their looks the liveliest interest 
and sensations most congenial with [his] own,” now sees himself 
alone, lonely, and in the dark. And while it is prudent, as I have 
said, to assume that Milton’s dream was substantially as he de- 
scribed it, the dream is almost too dramatic, too good a subject for 
a sonnet. Regardless of what has been said about the sonnet “On 
the Late Massacre in Piemont,” it seems to me that sonnet XXIII 
is the most compellingly powerful of all Milton’s lyrics. May it not 
be that to dramatize his loneliness and sense of loss Milton has 


improved upon his dream? Has he not in the magnificent com- 


pression of the sestet showed himself to be still the poet, the maker, 
raising his experience above the level of prosaic reality to the 


regions of charmed song? 
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CHRISTOPHER SMART’S KNOWLEDGE OF HEBREW 
By CHARLES PARISH 


The question of Christopher Smart’s knowledge of Hebrew is 
not yet a vexed one, nor may it ever achieve that formidable status. 
The present paper is designed merely to contribute to a fuller 
statement of that question; I hope that my preliminary investi- 
gation will entice or coerce others more skilled than I to probe 
this matter. 

Mr. W. H. Bond in his excellent edition of Jubilate Agno 
presents the problem: “ How much Hebrew did he know? Puns 
and echoes of sound and meaning run through Jubilate Agno, but 
hardly ever do they appear to depend on an understanding of 
Hebrew. Some of the Biblical names are actually the names of 
animals, but not once does Smart couple such a name with the 
appropriate beast. We do not expect him to miss such opportunities, 
and suspicion of the extent of his Hebrew grows thereby.”? It 
goes without saying that only Mr. Bond’s discovery of the corre- 
spondence between the “Let” and “ For” passages permits any 
meaningful examination of the work. 

In a recent article, “ Patterns of Reference in Smart’s Jubilate 
Agno,” Mr. W. M. Merchant adds to Mr. Bond’s observation about 
Smart’s “ missed opportunities ” to couple proper name and animal: 
“An immediate task is to examine the meanings of all the Hebrew 
proper names, substituting the resulting expanded phrases for the 
single words in the verses. Not all of them would yield results; 
there are notable cases where Smart did not recognize a verbal 
relation, echo, or pun that he might have used had he been aware 
of it: at B 1 4 (p. 40), Jael means ‘mountain goat,’ but is asso- 
ciated by Smart with ‘ Plover’; at B 1 29 (p. 44), Dishon seems 
connected with the word for Pygarg, which Smart uses instead 
at A 19 (p. 31), in association with Gershom—and there are many 
more.” * If by the statement “there are many more” Mr. Merchant 


1 Christopher Smart, Jubilate Agno, ed. W. H. Bond (Cambridge, Mass., 
1954), p. 24. All page references are to this edition; the citation of the 
verses will follow this form: “(B 1 117, p. 60).” 

2W. Moelwyn Merchant, “ Patterns of Reference in Smart’s Jubilate 
Agno,” Harvard Library Bulletin, XIV (1960), 26. 
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or 


17 
means “missed opportunities to couple Hebrew proper name with 
animal,” he has overstated the case: in addition to his “Jael” and 
“Dishon” and to Mr. Bond’s citation of one such missed oppor- 
tunity (Hulda = weasel, A 91, p. 37) and one for which he in- 
geniously supplies a correspondence (Chalcol, associated with 
“beetle,” suggests the Hebrew chargol, “beetle,” A 38, p. 33)—in 
addition to these I have found only the following three “ animal ” 
proper names: Caleb (A 27, p. 32), Heb. 35> (kalev), “ fierce, 
bold,” obviously suggesting 332 (kelev), “dog”; Agur (A 73, 
p. 36), Heb. 38 (‘aguwr), but for Smart—and for most speakers 
of Hebrew—homophonous with 4¥ * (‘aguwr), “ swallow,” perhaps 
“crane”; and Eglah (B 1 102, p. 56), Heb. 7233 (‘egla), “calf.” 
Smart does not couple these names with the appropriate animals. 
But if Mr. Merchant means that Smart missed many opportuni- 
ties to tie the Hebrew name to the point of his verse, he is quite 
right—since all Hebrew names have lexical significance.* Just as 
Felix means “happy,” Leo “lion,” Wulfstan “ wolf-stone,” and 
Margaret “ pearl,” so do Hebrew names demonstrate meaning con- 
tent, as may be seen in these high frequency modern Hebrew 
names: *Ari=“lion,” Z’ev = “wolf,” Dov—=“bear,” Tsviy = 
“deer,” Shoshana = “lily,” Pniyna =“ pearl,” Dvora = “bee.” 
But the problem is rather more complicated than is suggested by 
Mr. Merchant’s “examine the meanings of all the Hebrew proper 
names, substituting the resulting expanded phrases for the single 
words in the verses.” For many Biblical Hebrew names, the mean- 
ing derived may be more folk etymology than “true” original; the 
Hebrew permits-an astonishing variety of interpretations occasion- 
ally, depending upon several factors. One of these is the possible 
division of the word into whatever parts (or sub-words) are appar- 
ently contained in it, another is the historical interchangeability of 
certain letters, and still another is the variant forms among Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Chaldean. An analogy which may demonstrate the 


*The letters 'alef (&) and ‘ayin (Y) have, for practical pur, ses, no 
consonantal value; they “carry” the vowel inscribed with them. If a dis- 
tinction is desired, one might say that historically ‘alef represents the 
onset of any vowel, ‘ayin the same but preceded by a pronounced glottal 
stop. (The signs 


“cro 


and “‘” preceding any vowel in the transliterations 
indicate the presence of 'alef and ‘ayin respectively.) 

“Only rarely is the meaning of a name obscured or apparently impossible 
to trace. 
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first of these is this: it is as if “sparrow,” in addition to its obvious 
meaning, were to be construed also as “spar-row,” i.e., a row of 
spars. For the second factor, it is as if “lap” and “nap” were 
related, “mar” and “mash,” “rip” and “lip,” “ deal ” and “ zeal,” 
“lamp” and “damp,” “came” and “game,” “ell” and “ yell ”— 
and still others. It is difficult to find a suitable analogy to demon- 
strate the third factor. 

Mr. Merchant’s article is a valuable one, pointing out as it does 
a method in Smart’s fantasies in Jubilate Agno. I had been col- 
lecting “ proofs” in that document of Smart’s knowledge of Hebrew, 
but not until Mr. Merchant’s convincing demonstrations of what 
he calls “ patterns of rdference” did 1 indulge myself to the fullest. 
Some of the echoes which I recognized, I had dismissed as too 
farfetched; Mr. Merchant’s suggestions, however, give license for 
even these correspondences. Although they may impress the reader 
as untenable, he may be a bit more favorably disposed, more recep- 
tive, after considering the following statements: “It is useful to 
realize that Smart’s method of writing in Jubilate Agno is witty 
both in the playful sense and in the ‘metaphysical’ sense. .. . It 
is difficult to imagine wit carried far beyond this point; it is very 
different in quality from ‘metaphysical wit,’ though there are 
analogies, but it implies a greater power of the ordering mind than 
we have customarily ascribed to Christopher Smart. The whole 
disorganized poem is traversed by these patterns of allusion, asso- 
ciation, and reference, which depend on a wealth of learning, lin- 
guistic and traditional” (Merchant, pp. 20, 26). 

The correspondences which I offer fall into three groups: (1) 
those which seem to me definite proof of Smart’s knowledge of 
Hebrew, (II) those which indicate a good degree of probability, 
and (III) those which, although weak, conform in some degree to 
Mr. Merchant’s “ patterns of reference” and consequently deserve 
a hearing. Before presenting them I wish to cite and emphasize 
three passages from Jubilate Agno which epitomize varied aspects 
of Smart’s punning and linguistic association: 


A. For the power of some animal is predominant in every language. 
For the power and spirit of a CAT is in the Greek. 
For the sound of a cat is in the most useful preposition kar’ evxny. 


For the Mouse (Mus) prevails in the Latin. 
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For Edi-mus, bibi-mus, vivi-mus—ore-mus. 


For two creatures the Bull & the Dog prevail in the English. 
For all the words ending in ble are in the creature. Invisi-ble, 
Incomprehensi-ble, ineffa-ble, A-ble. 
(B 2 627-29, 638-39, 645-46, pp. 112-13.) 
B. For all STAGE-Playing is Hypocrisy and the Devil is master of 
their revels. (B 2 345, p. 94.) 
C. For the letter 5 which signifies GOD by himself is on the fibre 
of some leaf in every Tree. (B 2 477, p. 104.) 
‘Smart has rightly taken the Hebrew letter Lamed as the equivalent 
of the English letter L, but he then takes this as the equivalent of 
the Hebrew word ’el (actually a pun); ’el, but not Lamed, stands for 
God, as in Elohim and at the end of the names of the Archangels, 
Gabriel and Raphael.” ° 


In the verses of Group A Smart takes part of the word and finds 
in it a sense it was never intended to have; he takes the bound 


morpheme “-mus”—the first-person plural marker—and equates 
it with the word (i.e., the free morpheme) “mus.” The question 
of his seriousness or levity is irrelevant. 

If we call the puns in “A” overt, we can call that in “B” 
,” that is, “ acting’ 
(Gk. txoxpurs). Although he is obviously dead serious, the pun is 


covert: all stage-playing is of course “ hypocrisy 


nonetheless a fact. 
In 


it 


C” the pun is a peculiar and clever bilingual one, as Stead’s 
note shows, the name of the English letter being equated with the 
Hebrew ’el, “God.” Stead’s note, however, may indicate some 
reservation about Smart’s control of this point; I believe there to 
be no question of his control. 


Group I. 


1, Let Geshem (which is Rain) rejoice with Kneeholm. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord Jesus for Rain and his family and for the plenteous 
rain this day. April 9th 1761. N.S. (C 97, p. 134.) 


I present this verse first because it is the best. Mr. Bond notes, 
“There is no sanction in the Bible for any association of Geshem 
with rain.” This is consequently the finest proof, because, as Smart 


5’ This note is from William Force Stead’s edition of this manuscript, 
which he called Rejoice in the Lamb (London and New York, 1939), cited 
by Bond, p. 104. (The letter “S” following several of the notes which 
I quote from Mr. Bond shows his acknowledgment of Stead.) 
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says, Geshem ts rain; the name and the word “rain” are identical : 
oy). 


2. Let Abiah rejoice with Morphnus who is a bird of passage to the 
Heavens. 
For Abiah is the father of Joab and Joab of all Romans and English 
Men. (B 1 62, p. 51.) 


Mr. Bond notes that “ Abiah was not the father of Joab” (p. 51). 
These quite different names, however, are identical in meaning, a 
fact that Smart could know only by being able to read Hebrew: 
M38 (aviya), “father is Yah = ‘381 (yo’av), “ Yah is father.” ® 
The entire verse is heaven oriented. The pun of the names gives 
a cadence of “God” and “father” with the typically Smartian 
observation that God the father is the father of “all Romans and 
English Men” (but definitely not of the French). 

3. Let Ahio rejoice with the Merlin who is a cousin german of the hawk. 


For I have a nephew CHRISTOPHER to whom I implore the grace 
of God. (B 1 65, p. 50.) 


The name Ahio (138, ’akhyo) means “ brotherly ” and very possibly 
“his brother,” coming from M8 (’akh), “ brother,” or more broadly, 
“kinsman.” The family relationship is the dominant motive in 
this pair of verses, and it is pointed up even more fully perhaps by 
the word german, “having the same parents”; german is the 


*In the spelling of these names Smart follows consistently the King 
James Authorized Version; I will give them in what is perhaps a more 
nearly exact transliteration, in accordance with modern pronunciation. In 
the transliteration I level certain letters to an equal status which were 
phonemically contrastive historically; M and 5 are here transcribed as 
“kh,” D and Bas “s,” Mandf as “t.” The distinctions were not followed 
by the King James translators. I maintain several distinctions not usually 
made: “q” for P and “k” for 5, “b” for 3 and “v” for 3 (although 
these latter two are allophones of a single phoneme), as well as “v” for 


“ 


the semi-vowel } (frequently transcribed as “w’”). The vowel symbols 


I take from the usual phonemic notation: 


a = the vowel in bot(tle) Diphthongs are shown by the addi- 
e= “ “« © bet tion of “y” or “w” to the vowel; 
i= “* oS ae thus, 

o= “ « © home, ay = the vowel in buy 

as in New England speech, i.e., ey = " “bay 

without the “w” which makes this iy= “ re “bee 

“howm ” for most. oy = * “i “boy 


u =the vowel in put uw . = * boot 
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source of the Spanish hermano, “ brother.” A final possible impli- 
cation to be found here is the obscure Hebrew word B® (’oakh), 
composed of the same letters as “ brother,” meaning “howler” and 
translated as “owl.” (Familiar as he obviously was with Wil- 
lughby’s Ornithology, Smart would have considered all members of 
Raptores cousins-german, and the owls were respected members of 
the group.) 


4. Let Elishua rejoice with Cantharis God send bread and milk to the 
children. 


For I pray God to give them the food which I cannot earn for them 
any otherwise than by prayer. (B 1 76, p. 52.) 


The name Elishua (viwdx, ‘eliyshuw‘a) means “God of (or is) 
riches.” The second part of this name yields a rich crop: DW 
(shuw‘a), “riches” and “a liberal, opulent person,” also “a ery for 
help” (identically-spelled homophones) ; from the same root comes 
Myw (yishuw‘a), “help, deliverance.” Smart supplicates Cod, 
the liberal and opulent, for financial help. 
5. Let Abiezer, the Anethothite, rejoice with Phrynos who is the scaled 
frog. 
For I am like a frog in the brambles, but the Lord hath put his whole 
armour upon me. (B 1 95, p. 56.) 


Abiezer (WP*38, ’aviy‘ezer) means “ father of (or ts) help.” The 
second part of this is homophonous with WS (’azar), the letters 
‘alef (8) and ‘ayin (¥) allowing interchange, in fact. This word, 
“to bind, gird,” in the intensive form (the pr‘el) has the specific 


meaning “to arm.” 


6. Let Gera rejoice with the Night Hawk blessed are those who watch 
when others sleep. 


For the adversary hath exasperated the very birds against me, but 
the Lord sustain’d me. (B 1 120, p. 60.) 


Gera (873, gera) may mean “a grain ”—not a very useful meaning. 
But it suggests V3 (ger), “a stranger, an alien.”’? Much more 
specific is the homophone ‘4 (gera: the intensive form of 3, 
gara), “to inflame, to stir up.” 


7 Robert Young, in his amazing Analytical Concordance to the Bible 
(New York, 1881), gives the meaning “enmity,” but appropriate as that 
word is, it is not immediately applicable because he does not supply any 
etymology and because I have been unable to trace the source of his 
suggestion. 
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Let Abdon rejoice with the Glede*® who is very voracious & may not 
himself be eaten. 


For I fast this day even the 3lst of August N. S. to prepare for the 
SABBATH of the Lord. (B 1 117, p. 60.) 


Although Abdon in Hebrew is J113P (‘avdon), “servile,” several 
words coming from 738 (’ibed), “to waste, destroy, ruin,” have 
marked significance here: [138 (’avdan), “destruction,” and {738 
(’avadon ), “ destruction, place of destruction.” From this last word 
comes the Greek ’ABaddev, the Abaddon of the Revelation. (What 
has been said already about the interchange of ® (’alef) and 
(‘ayin) applies here. For Smart these would have been homophon- 
ous ; in addition the pun is almost automatic. ) 


8. Let the Queen of Sheba rejoice with Bulapathon Herb Patience. 


For the vowell is the female spirit in the Hebrew consonant. 


(C 39, p. 126.) 


Stead’s note (cited by Bond, p. 127) supplied the clue to a 
correspondence here: “The noun for vowel (tenuah) is feminine 
in Hebrew.” Shesa in Hebrew is x2¥ (shva); it is homo- 
phonous with the name of a specific Hebrew vowel, §)¥ (shva), 
what we today call “schwa,” the “neutral” vowel. I believe that 
Smart would have had to read Hebrew to see this correspondence.® 


9. Let Mithredath rejoice with Balsam of Tolu. 


For after J) there follows another letter in the Hebrew tongue. 
Let Tabeel rejoice with the Carob-Tree. 
For his name is Wau.... (C 46-47, p. 126.) 


Stead’s note explains this passage: “What Smart has written 
appears to be the last letter in the Hebrew alphabet; but as his 
reference is to the Hebrew tongue, he may mean that when fauw is 
pronounced, vaw is needed to complete the sound” (Bond, p. 127). 
This statement may permit of some underlining, because of the 
difference between the older and newer fashion of pronouncing the 
names of these letters. 1, written “tau” by Smart, is pronounced 
“tav’’ which perhaps more clearly shows the final consonant. The 


*“ Glede, the kite.”’ Stead’s note, cited by Bond, p. 60. 

*The vowel “shva” in Hebrew is unfortunately masculine. This does 
not, however, disqualify Smart’s observation—if by “feminine” he means 
“ lesser, weaker’: the vowel signs are not a necessary part of the Hebrew 
word. 
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name of the letter is A, “tav,” and the letter } (vav or vau) is 
in the name. Hence, “there follows another letter,” in writing as 
well as in speaking the name. 

Two correspondences shown by Mr. Merchant and by Mr. Bond 
ought to be quoted to make this list complete. Both are good proof 
of Smart’s knowledge of Hebrew: 


10. Let Ezra rejoice with the Reed.... 
For he was a believer in the true God and assisted in the spirit. 
(C 54, p. 128.) 
As Mr. Merchant points out, Ezra (7}}¥) means “assistance ” 
(p. 23). 
11. Let Tobiah rejoice with Crotolaria. God be praised for his infinite 
goodness & mercy. (C 131, p. 138 and n.) 


Mr. Bond’s note indicates a very plausible connection: “ Tobiah, 
meaning ‘Jah is good,’ may have suggested the second part of the 


= 3 


verse.” i318, (toviya), “ Yah is good,” or literally, “good is Yah.” 


Group II. 


The next group of correspondences are offered as having a good 
measure of probability. For two reasons I hesitate to speak of them 
as proof: 1) because the link between the name and the proposed 
meaning of the name is less firm than the links in Group I; 2) 
because the link between the proposed meaning of the name and 
some element in the verse depends more heavily upon conceding a 
pun. Nevertheless, these are, to me, usable even though in a 
secondary rank; and, indeed, some of these may seem to some 
readers to be as good as those in the first group. 

1. Let Gershom with an Pygarg bless the name of Him, who feedeth 
the Hungry. (A 19, p. 31.) 


Gershom (8% 73, gershom) is usually considered to mean “ refugee’ 
or “a stranger there.” The main part of the word, however, may 
be construed as 3 (geresh), “putting forth of fruit,” “ produce, 
yield.” 


2. Let Abiathar with a Fox praise the name of the Lord, who ballances 
craft against strength and skill against number. (A 24, p. 31.) 
Abiathar (9'38, ’evyatar) means “father of excess, superfluity 
(or ‘of abundance’),” and the verse may be seen as setting up this 
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contrast: the fox has craft and skill, Abiathar has strength and 
number. 


3. Let Barak praise with the Pard—and great is the might of the faithful 
and great is the Lord in the nail of Jael and in the sword of the Son 
of Abinoam. (A 30, p. 32.) 


Mr. Bond’s note shows the relevance of my suggestion: “ Barak 
was the son of Abinoam and fought against Sisera, whom Jael 
slew with a nail (Jg. 4)” (p. 32n.) Barak (P]3, baraq) means 
“lightning” and is used in the Bible analogically for “ gleam.” 
It has concrete application as “a flashing sword”: the sword of 
the son of Abinoam 1s lightning, according to Smart. 
4. Let Ethan praise with the Flea, his coat of mail, his piercer, and his 
vigour, which wisdom and providence have contrived to attract observa- 
tion and to escape it. (A 36, p. 32.) 


Ethan (JD°S, ’eytan) means “permanent, hard, mighty, strong” 
and by extension 


“chieftain, mighty one.” The flea truly has 
qualities that would endear it to Smart: its permanence, hardness, 
and strength, and its littleness with which he certainly sympathized 
(“ For I am a little fellow, which is intitled to the great mess by 
the benevolence of God my father”—B 1 45, p. 49). We see here, 
further, his awe at the fact that providence made such a mighty 
warrior of one of the least of the creatures; this is the same focus 
which allowed him to see “The sage industrious ant, the wisest 
insect, / And best oeconomist of all the field!” ?° 

5. Let Anna bless God with the Cat, who is worthy to be presented before 


the throne of grace, when he has trampled upon the idol in his 
prank. (A 57, p. 34.) 


Anna is the Hebrew 35 (khana = Hannah), “ grace” (sometimes 
“favor,” “beauty ”). 


6. Let Obadiah with the Palmer-worm bless God for the remnant that 
is left. (A 72, p. 35.) 


Obadiah (AMIDY, ‘ovadya) means “servant of God,” but figuratively 
it has a more intense meaning: “worshipper, reverencer of God.” 
The connection with “ palmer-worm ” produces a neat equation, the 
palmer being the pilgrim who travels to worship at sanctified places. 


1°Tn the Seaton poem, “On the Omniscience of the Supreme Being,” 
Poems by Christopher Smart, ed. Robert Brittain (Princeton, N.J., 1950), 
p- 97. 
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Further, as Mr. Bond notes (p. 35), the palmer-worm in its two 
appearances in the Bible “is used as the symbol of . . . destruction.” 
God deliberately sends the palmer-worm to wreak havoc with the 
crops of the recalcitrant Israelites; it is thus a true servant of God. 


7. Let Buz bless with the Jackall—but the Lord is the Lion’s provider. 
(A 85, p. 36.) 


Buz (33, buwz) means “contempt, despised, shamed.” It occurs 
in the following forms which leave little doubt about the meaning 
of the biliteral root: t3 (baz), “booty, prey, spoil, plunder,” m3 


bazo), “scorned, despised,” and "3 (bazaz), with a derived 
| . 


meaning, “to rob.” Smart’s preference for the lion is certain. 

8. Let Nahshon rejoice with the Seabreese, the Lord give the sailors of 
his spirit. 
For he that walked upon the sea, hath prepared the floods with the 
Gospel of peace. (B 1 12, p. 40.) 


Nahshon (}%#M3, nakhshon) means “enchanter”—not a word 
usually associated with Christ and his miracles. There is a further 
witty play here: the word “seabreese” (a gadfly?) is surely 
“breeze” which together with the turbulent sea of the episode 
embodied in this verse suggests Swing (nakhshol), “a gale or 
tempest on the seas.” ™ (5, Lamed, and 3, Nun, are occasionally 
interchanged in Hebrew.) 
9. Let Helon rejoice with the Woodpecker—the Lord encourage the 
propagation of trees! 
For the merciful man is merciful to his beast, and to the trees that 
give them shelter. (B 1 13, p. 40.) 


Helon (}'95, khelon) is the same word etymologically as 1/98 and 
heads (‘eylon—the Elon of B 1 49), meaning “strong (tree), oak.” 
The second part of the verse suggests another, different word— 
different but possible: pon (heliyn), “to shelter or give refuge 
(for the night),” and the derived noun mon (halana), “ giving 
shelter (for the night).” 
10. Let Achsah rejoice with the Pigeon who is an antidote to malignity 
and will carry a letter. 
For I bless God for the Postmaster general & all conveyancers of 


letters under his care especially Allen & Shelvock. (B 1 22, p. 42.) 


™ Although the word “nakhshol” is Mishnaic or Talmudic, i.e., post- 
Biblical, it might well have been known to Smart. 
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Achsah (7032, ‘akhsa) is “anklet, fetter,” which suggests the means 
by which the pigeon carries a letter. An irresistible but farfetched 
allusion might be pointed to in the word, tying it to Mr. Bond’s 
note that “a fresh-killed pigeon was split and placed on a festering 
wound to draw out the poison” (p. 42): it is possible to trace the 
word for “adder” (39¥3Y, ‘akhshuwv) to the same root (D329, 
‘akhas, and WPY, ‘agash, “to coil, wind”). One concordancer, in 
fact, without giving an etymology translates “ Achsah” as “snake 
charmer.” ** The only justification for this is probably the fact 
that the vowel and final letter (7, ) sometimes indicate a female 
agent, but in view of the total context, the idea is delightful. 


11. Let Zohar rejoice with Cychramus who cometh with the quails on a 
particular affair. 
For there is a traveling for the glory of God without going to Italy 
or France. (B 1 35, p. 46.) 


Zohar (38, tsokhar) means “whiteness,” and WS (tsakhar), a 
derived form, “ dazzling, shining.” In addition, there are these 
words, homophonous with the King James transliteration but 
different from (although cognate with) the name “Zohar”: W 
(zohar), “brightness,” Wt (zahar), “to shed light, to shine” 
finally, there is the form “WS (tsohar), “light, splendor.” When 
we consider what “ glory” meant to Smart in the final three stanzas 
of A Song to David—among other things the images “the sun in 
mid career,” “th’assembled fires,’ “the comet’s train,” “the 
northern lights astream”—we may concede a connection between 
“Zohar” and “ glory.” 

12. Let Ezbon rejoice with Musimon, who is from the ram and the she-goat. 


For I lent my flocks and my herds and my lands at once unto the 
Lord. (B 1 52, p. 48.) 


Although the name Ezbon comes from ]'238 (‘etsbon), meaning 
possibly “splendor,” the significant word in this pair of verses is 
“she-goat,” which is in Hebrew *¥ (‘ez): it is homophonous with 
the first syllable of “ Ezbon,” the King James transliteration. 

An even tighter link exists between the parts of the “ Let” 
verse: the Ezbon of Genesis 46.16 was a son of Gad, that is, a ‘73 
(gadiy), “Gadite.” Gadiy differs only by the shade of a vowel 
from ‘73 (g’diy), “kid.” Thus Ezbon the Gadite viewed as “kid” 


12 Robert ~ uny, Analytical Concordance, s.v. “ Achsah.” 


> 
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may certainly rejoice with Musimon, his more legitimate fleece- 
bearing sibling, because they are both “from the ram and the 


she-goat.” ie 


13. Let Ruth rejoice with the Tumbler—it is a pleasant thing to feed 
him and be thankful. 


For I am in charity with the French who are my foes and Moabites 


because of the Moabitish woman. (B 1 56, p. 50.) 


The name Ruth provides various fruitful leads: 739 (ruwt) suggests 
“friend,” and is probably a syncopated form of MY (ru‘uwt), 
“friendship.” The kernel of this expanded form is M¥) (ra‘a), 
“to tend a flock,” and by extension, “to feed.” 
14. Let Ram rejoice with the Fieldfare, who is a good gift from God in 
the season of scarcity. 
For my Angel is always ready at a pinch to help me out and to keep 
me up. (B 1 57, p. 50.) 
Ram (08), ram) means “high,” related to the verb BY (ruwm), 
“to raise, to hold up,” and the noun 8% (rom), “elevation.” 
(This latter word functions also as adverb: “aloft.’’) 
15. Let Ibhar rejoice with the Pochard a child born in prosperity is the 
chiefest blessing of peace. 
For I bless God for my retreat at CANBURY, as it was the place of 


the nativity of my children. (B 1 75, p. 52.) 


Ibhar (53%, yivkhar) means “ choice” (the adjective), or literally, 
“he will choose.” Hebrew uses this root for one of the favorite 


words for “ youth, young man”: “WH3, WN (bakhuwr). 
16. Let Hushai rejoice with the Ospray who is able to parry the eagle. 
For I pray God to turn the council of Ahitophel into foolishness. 
(B 1 101, p. 56.) 
Hushai (‘W37, khuwshay) means “hasty,” from “37 (khuwsh), 


“alert, quick, eager.” 


18 Rabbi E. M. Rosenzweig of the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation in 
North Carolina called to my attention the fact that one of the two Ezbons 
in the Old Testament was a son of Gad and that the name “ Gad ” suggests 
g’ diy, “kid.” The name of this Ezbon, the Gadite, although identical in 
pronunciation with the other, is spelled slightly differently from the one 
[ have given above: this one is J338 (‘etsbon), coming possibly from 
the obsolete verb SYS ('atsav), “to be willing ”’—still another appropriate 
‘ 


’ 
connection with the theme of the “ For” verse. 
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And finally, two correspondences cited by Mr. Merchant and 
by Mr. Bond complete this group: 

17. Let Shedeur rejoice with Pyrausta, who dwelleth in a medium of fire, 
which God hath adapted for him. 


For I bless God whose name is Jealous—and there is a zeal to deliver 
us from everlasting burnings. (B 1 2, p. 40; Merchant, p. 24.) 


Shedeur (38"I¥, shdey’uwr) is “shedder, spreader of light.” 
18. Let Hillel rejoice with Ammodytes, whose colour is deceitful and he 
plots against the pilgrim’s feet. 


For the praise of God can give to a mute fish the notes of a nightin 
gale. (B 1 24, p. 44 and n.) 


Mr. Bond’s note: “ Hillel means ‘ praised greatly’... .” bon (hilel), 
| g ; 


“to sing praises,” and as a proper name, “worthy of praise.” 
Group III. 


In defense of the correspondences which I offer in this group 
[ have only this to say: while the linkage may appear to be occa- 
sionally tenuous—indeed, harebrained—the particulars in Groups 
[ and II make one receptive even to vague connections. My funda- 
mental premise is that once we concede to Smart some knowledge 
of Hebrew, we must also allow that that knowledge may function 
peripherally as well as centrally. 
1. Let Zadok worship with the Mole—before honour is humility, and he 

that looketh low shall learn. (A 54, p. 34.) 


Zadok (P'T$, tsadoq) means “just, righteous, having integrity.” 
“ Honour” is obviously the attribute of Zadok just as “ humility ” 
is that of the mole. 

2. Let Jakim with the Satyr bless God in the dance.—(A 67, p. 35.) 

If there is a pun here, it is an outrageous one: Jakim (®°P}, yaqiym) 
means “a setter,” or “a setter-up.” 


3. Let Maaseiah bless with the Drone, who with the appearance of a Bee 
is neither a soldier nor an artist, neither a swordsman nor smith. 


(A 98, p. 37.) 


Maaseiah (MY , ma‘aseya) means “work, deed of God.” The 
point may be that the drone, by contrast, does nothing useful. 
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4, Let Shelumiel rejoice with Olor, who is of a goodly savour, and the 
very look of him harmonizes the mind 
For my existimation is good even amongst the slanderers and my 
memory shall arise for a sweet savour unto the Lord. (B 1 3, p. 40.) 


t ee . . ‘ ” . 
Shelumiel (78'92Y%, shlumiy’el) means “peace of God,” echoing 
the mental harmony derived from the sight of the swan, as well 
as the peaceful assurance Smart has of his reputation with God. 


5. Let Ephah rejoice with Buprestis, the Lord endue us with temperance 
& humanity, till every cow have her mate! 

For I am come home again, but there is nobody to kill the calf or to 
pay the musick. (B 1} 15, p. 42.) 


Ephah (75‘Y, ‘eyfa) means “ obscurity, darkness.” It is also homo- 

phonous w ith MDS (eyfa), the dry measure usually called “ Ephah ” 

in the translations of the Bible; the term is used also as “a 

measure,” in general. (measure = temperance — ?) 

6. Let Dishon rejoice with the Landrail, God give his grace to the society 
for preserving the game. 


For I pray to give his grace to the poor of England, that Charity be 
not offended & that benevolence may increase. (B 1 29, p. 44.) 


Dishon (33, diyshon; also j¥*7, 2, yw pronounced diyshon 


and dishon) with its insignificantly differing forms comes from 


bh ie bead 


}Y"} (diyshan), “leaping,” usually understood to be an antelope. 
While this may not be enough to qualify it—landrails also being 
game worth weary g—there is another set of meanings derived 
from the same root: ]@3 (dashen) meaning “ fat,” and figuratively, 
‘rich, fertile,” ond: Wt (deshen), “abundance.” 
7. Let Ziphion rejoice with the Tit-Lark who is a groundling, but he 
raises the spirits. 
For my hands and my feet are perfect as the sublimity of Naphtali 
and the felicity of Asher. (B 1 41, p. 46.) 
Ziphion (]®3, tsifyon) may mean “watch-tower” and may be 
derived from AD (tsafa), “to look out for (something),” and from 
mp3 (tsofe), “watchman.” Other meanings of the word are “ look- 
ing out for, expectation, i.e., hope.” 
8. Let Jubal rejoice with Caecilia, the woman and the slow-worm praise 
the name of the Lord. 
For I pray the Lord Jesus to translate my MAGNIFICAT into verse 
and represent it. (B 1 43, p. 46.) 
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Jubal (933°, yuwval) means “stream,” from the verb 52 (yoval), 
“to bring forth.” “Jubilee” and the “ram’s-horn trumpet” come 
from the participle 231° (yovel), the blowing of the horn to an- 
nounce the festival of the Jubilee. The Jubilee, the “seven sabbaths 
of years ..., seven times seven years” (Leviticus, 25.8), was as 
much for the praise of the Lord as was the weekly sabbath. 
9. Let Areli rejoice with the Criel, who is a dwarf that towereth above 
others. 
For I am a little fellow, which is intitled to the great mess by the 
benevolence of God my father. (B 1 45, p. 48: “Criel, the lesser 


” 


white heron, or egret. S.’’) 


Areli (*?878, ’ar’eli) means “heroic.” The observation seems to 
be that everything is relative: the lesser white heron—“a dwarf” 
compared to men—towers above “others,” i.e., some. Perhaps 
Smart considers himself INN (er’el), “a strong, mighty one” 
although he is a “ little fellow.” A Talmudic use of the word intro- 
duces another twist: O'2878 (‘er’eliym) came to mean “angels”; 
this reminds one of an important motive in A Song to David, the 
hierarchy of God, angel, man, and in the blending of the three 
in man. 
10. Let Sered rejoice with the Wittal—a silly bird is wise unto his own 
preservation. 
For I this day made over my inheritance to my mother in considera- 
tion of her poverty. (B 1 48, p. 48.) 


Sered (710, sered) means “trembling, fear’—that which would 
make any bird, silly or otherwise, consider preserving himself. 
There is a bird whose name is linked possibly to this root, the post- 
Biblical linnet (7713, tsarda).™ 


11. Let Barkos rejoice with the Black Eagle, which is the least of his 
species and the best-natured. 


For nature is more various than observation tho’ observers be innumer- 
able. (B 1 53, p. 48.) 


Barkos (D'P2, barqos) is of uncertain origin. Its root is apparently 
P32 (baraq), “lightning,” and it might mean “lightened,” i.e., 
“flashed upon by lightning.” Young gives a useful translation of 
the word, “ party-colored, variegated,” which would bear out Smart’s 


“ 


1¢Young offers the relevant “escape, deliverance” as the meaning of 


“Sered.” I have not been able to find this sense of the word in any lexicon. 
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3” 


“nature is more various. 
conjectural. 


His offering, however, is purely 


12. Let Zabud Solomon’s friend rejoice with Oryx who is a frolicksome 
mountaineer. 


For a faithful friend is the medicine of life, but a neighbour in the 
Lord is better than he. (B 1 106, p. 58: “ Orya, a wild goat. S.”) 


Zabud (7333, zavud) means “endowed, gifted.” Although the Oryx 
is not the musk deer, there is a post-Talmudical word for the latter 
animal which uses this noun “ gift”: 733° (khayat hazeved), 
“the animal of the gift.” 


13. Let Mahlah rejoice with Pellos who is a tall bird and stately. 
For tall and stately are against me, but humiliation on humiliation 
is on my side. (B 1 112, p. 58.) 


Mahlah (79, makhla) means “sickness, weakness,” and by exten- 


“ 


sion “mildness.” “ Humiliation” is coupled with “ Mahlah” just 
as “tall and stately ” is with “ Pellos.” 

So much for the lists. A few words about my method may be 
appropriate at this point. I first checked all names against such 
concordances as Strong’s and Young’s in order to be sure of the 
Hebrew spelling; whenever there was any doubt or any possibility 
of confusing similar names, I traced the name in the Hebrew Old 
Testament. I then consulted such lexicons as Gesenius’ and Ben- 
jamin Davies’, considering first the etymologies of the name as 
name and then the etymologies of words derived from the same 
root and finally the etymologies of related derivatives and of prob- 
able derivatives. Wherever I came across homophones—either of 
the “bear: bare” kind or of the identically-spelled kind like “ bear 
(animal): bear (carry) ”—I did not hesitate to propose the possi- 
bility of a pun; there is God’s plenty of both kinds of homophone 
in Hebrew. 

In addition to the internal evidence offered here, there is some 
objective basis on which to postulate Smart’s knowledge of Hebrew. 
In their meticulous and admirable study of Smart, Edward G. 
Ainsworth and Charles E. Noyes comment: “ We may believe that 
Smart went up to Cambridge with a mastery of Greek and Latin 
grammar and translation, some knowledge of Hebrew, ...” They 
footnete their statement: “This is based on Sir Charles Mallet’s 
excellent chapter, “ Education, Schools, and Universities,’ in Turber- 
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ville’s Johnson’s England, II, 209-242.”*° There is a more specific 
comment by Mallet which they do not quote: “ Candidates for the 
Master’s degree had then to fulfil certain further requirements, in 
which disputations, at Oxford especially, played the largest part, 
and to take an oral examination similar to the Bachelor’s but em- 
bracing philosophy and history, astronomy and Hebrew in its 
scope” (Turberville, II, 299). Smart’s M. A. was conferred in 1747. 

In conclusion, I maintain that there is no doubt about Smart’s 
knowledge of Hebrew. I do not want to generalize on the basis of 
this material and say just how much he knew and how well he knew 
it, but there are some passages among those cited above that indicate 
a surprising ability in at least certain areas. ‘I do not doubt 
either that Jubilate Agno contains more wit than I have seen in 
it, more examples of the same kind as those which I have presented 
here; the ability to see the wit is dependent on the wit of the 
searcher, and, after all, it is only when the wind is southerly that 
one can tell a hawk from a handsaw. 


Southern Illinois University—Alton 


** Christopher Smart: A Biographical and Critical Study, University of 
Missouri Studies, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 (Columbia, Missouri, 1943), 15 and 
n, 35, 


THE HOODWINKING OF MADELINE: SCEPTICISM IN 
“THE EVE OF ST. AGNES” 


By Jack STILLINGER 


I 


The commonest response to “The Eve of St. Agnes” has been 
the celebration of its “ heady and perfumed loveliness.” The poem 


‘ 


has been called “a monody of dreamy richness,” “ one long sensuous 
utterance,” “an expression of lyrical emotion,” “a great affirmation 
of love,” “a great choral hymn,” an expression of “ unquestioning 
rapture,’ and many things else. Remarks like these tend to con- 
firm one’s uneasy feeling that what is sometimes called “the most 
perfect” of Keats’s longer poems is a mere fairy-tale romance, 
unhappily short on meaning. For many readers, as for Douglas 
Bush, the poem is “no more than a romantic tapestry of unique 
richness of color”; one is “moved less by the experience of the 
characters than ... by the incidental and innumerable beauties 
of descriptive phrase and rhythm.” ? 

To be sure, not all critics have merely praised Keats’s pictures. 
After all, the poem opens on a note of “ bitter chill,” and progresses 
through images of cold and death before the action gets under way. 
When young Porphyro comes from across the moors to claim his 
bride, he enters a hostile castle, where Madeline’s kinsmen will 
murder even upon holy days; and in the face of this danger he 
proceeds to Madeline’s bedchamber. With the sexual consummation 
of their love, a storm comes up, and they must escape the castle, 
past “sleeping dragons,” porter, and bloodhound, out into the 


1 John Keats, Selected Poems and Letters (Boston, 1959), pp. xvi, 333; 
see also Bush’s “ Keats and His Ideas,” in The Major English Romantic 
Poets: A Symposium in Reappraisal, ed. Clarence D. Thorpe, et al. (Car- 
bondale, Ill., 1957), pp. 239f. The view is sanctioned by Keats himself, 


” 


who thought the poem was in some ways like “ Isabella ’”’—“ too smoke- 
able,” with “too much inexperience of . . . [life], and simplicity of knowl 
ege in it,” “ A weak-sided Poem”; when he later planned a new attempt in 
poetry, it was “the colouring of St Agnes eve” that he would “ diffuse 

. throughout a Poem in which Character and Sentiment would be the 
figures to such drapery ” (The Letters of John Keats, ed. Hyder E. Rollins, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1958, II, 174, 234). 
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night. The ending reverts to the opening notes of bitter chill and 
death: Madeline’s kinsmen are benightmared, the old Beadsman 
and Madeline’s nurse Angela are grotesquely dispatched into the 
next world. Some obvious contrasts are made in the poem: the 
lovers’ youth and vitality are set against the old age and death 
associated with Angela and the Beadsman ; the warmth and security 
of Madeline’s chamber are contrasted with the coldness and hos- 
tility of the rest of the castle and the icy storm outside; the inno- 
cence and purity of young love are played off against the sensuous- 
ness of the revellers elsewhere in the castle; and so on. Through 
these contrasts, says one critic, Keats created a tale of young love 
“not by forgetting what everyday existence is like, but by using the 
mean, sordid, and commonplace as a foundation upon which to 
build a high romance”; the result is no mere fairy tale, but a poem 
that “has a rounded fulness, a complexity and seriousness, a 
balance which remove it from the realm of mere magnificent tour de 
force.” * 

But still something is wanting. The realistic notes all seem to 
occur in the framework, and the main action is all romance. There 
is no interaction between the contrasting elements, and hence no 
conflict. Porphyro is never really felt to be in danger; through 
much of the poem the lovers are secluded from the rest of the world; 
and at the end, when they escape, they meet no obstacle, but rather 


“glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall; / Like phantoms, to 
the iron porch, they glide. . . . By one, and one, the bolts full easy 
slide: — / The chains lie silent . . . The key turns . . . the door 


upon its hinges groans. / And they are gone” (361-370). It is 
all too easy. Though the poem ends with the nightmares of the 
warriors, and the deaths of Angela and the Beadsman, the lovers 
seem untouched, for they have already fled the castle. And besides, 
this all happened “ages long ago” (370). We are back where we 
started, with a fairy-tale romance, unhappily short on meaning. 
The only serious attempt to make something of the poem has 
come from a small group of critics whom I shall call “meta- 
physical critics” because they think Keats was a metaphysician.* 


*R. H. Fogle, “A Reading of Keats’s ‘Eve of St. Agnes,’” CH, VI 
(1945), 328, 325. 

® Newell F. Ford, The Prefigurative Imagination of John Keats (Stan 
ford, 1951), pp. 125-130, Earl R. Wasserman, The Finer Tone (Baltimore, 
1953), pp. 97-137, R. A. Foakes, The Romantic Assertion (London, 1958), 
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To them the poem seems to dramatize certain ideas that Keats held 
a year or two earlier about the nature of the imagination, the 
relationship between this world and the next, and the progress of an 
individual’s ascent toward spiritualization. 

According to the popular superstition connected with St. Agnes’ 
Eve, a young maiden who fasts and neither speaks nor looks about 
before she goes to bed may get sight of her future husband in a 
dream. Madeline follows this prescription, dreams of her lover, 
then seems to awaken out of her dream to find him present in her 
chamber, an actual, physical fact. Her dream in a sense comes 
true. The events are thought to relate to a passage in the well- 
known letter to Benjamin Bailey, 22 November 1817, in which 
Keats expressed his faith in “the truth of Imagination”: “ What 
the imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth—whether it existed 
before or not. . . . The Imagination may be compared to Adam’s 
dream—he awoke and found it truth.” For the metaphysical 
critics, just as Adam dreamed of the creation of Eve, then awoke 
to find his dream a truth-—Eve before him a beautiful reality—so 
Madeline dreams of Porphyro and awakens to find him present and 
palpably real. 

But the imagination is not merely prophetic: it is “a Shadow 
of reality to come” hereafter; and in the same letter Keats is led 


‘ 


on to “another favorite Speculation ”—“ that we shall enjoy our- 
selves here after by having what we called happiness on Earth 
repeated in a finer tone and so repeated. . . . Adam’s dream will 
do here and seems to be a conviction that Imagination and its 
empyreal reflection is the same as human Life and its spiritual 


repetition.” 4 


The idea is that a trust in the visionary imagination 
will allow us to “burst our mortal bars,” to “dodge / Conception 
to the very bourne of heaven,”*® to transcend our earthly confines, 
guess at heaven, and arrive at some view of the reality to come. 
If the visionary imagination is valid, the earthly pleasures por- 


pp. 85-94, and, at some points, Bernard Blackstone, The Consecrated Urn 
(London, 1959), pp. 275-288, may be included. While Foakes discusses 
among Keats’s poems only “The Eve of St. Agnes,” the metaphysical 
critics as a group represent not so much an interpretation of the poem as 
a view of all Keats’s poetry. As will appear presently, I think “ The Eve 
of St. Agnes ” 
achievement. 

* Letters, I, 184 f. 

5“ Sleep and Poetry,” 1. 190; Endymion, I. 294 f. 


illuminates a quite different view of Keats’s concerns and 
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trayed in our visions will make up our immortal existence—will be 
spiritually “repeated in a finer tone and so repeated.” 

In this sense, Madeline’s dream of Porphyro is a case history in 
the visionary imagination. According to the metaphysical critics, 
she is, in her dream, at heaven’s bourne, already enjoying a kind 
of spiritual repetition of earthly happiness. On being roused by 
Porphyro, she finds in him “a painful change” (300): “ How 
chang’d thou art! how pallid, chill, and drear!” she says to him; 
“Give me that voice again . . . Those looks immortal” (311-313). 
Porphyro’s reply takes the form of action: “ Beyond a mortal man 
impassion’d far / At these voluptuous accents, he arose” (316 f.). 
He transcends his mortal existence, joins Madeline at heaven’s 
bourne by melting into her dream, and together they store up 
pleasures to be immortally repeated in a finer tone. 

The other main strand of the critics’ thinking concerns the 
apotheosis of Porphyro. By relating the poem to Keats’s simile 
of human life as a “Mansion of Many Apartments,” the critics 
would persuade us that the castle of Madeline’s kinsmen alle- 
gorically represents human life, and that Porphyro, passing upward 
to a closet adjoining Madeline’s bedchamber, and thence into the 
chamber itself, progresses from apartment to apartment in the 
mansion of life, executing a spiritual ascent to heaven’s bourne. 
For a number of reasons, Keats’s simile confuses rather than clari- 
fies the poem.*® But the idea of spiritual pilgrimage is not entirely 
to be denied. Porphyro says to the sleeping Madeline, “Thou art 
my heaven, and I thine eremite” (277), and when she awakens, 
after the consummation, he exclaims to her: “ Ah, silver shrine, 
here will I take my rest / After so many hours of toil and quest, 
A famish’d pilgrim,—saved by miracle” (337-339). 


* The simile occurs in a letter to J. H. Reynolds, 3 May 1818 (Letters, I, 
280f.). Porphyro’s eagerness to get to Madeline hardly accords with 
Keats’s idea that “ we care not to hasten” to “the second Chamber ”’; the 
identification of Madeline’s bedroom with “the Chamber of Maiden- 
Thought ” seems similarly unfitting, since one of the effects of arriving in 
the latter is “that tremendous one of sharpening one’s vision into the 
heart and nature of Man—of convincing ones nerves that the World is 
full of Misery and Heartbreak, Pain, Sickness and oppression.” Wasserman 
develops the comparison on pp. 116-125, only to withdraw the letter from 
consideration (because “the reading of the romance in the light of the 
prose statement suggests an allegorical interpretation’) on pp. 131 f.; but 
he subsequently returns to “the chambers of life” on pp. 159, 164. 
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In brief summary, the main points of the metaphysical critics’ 
interpretation are that Madeline’s awakening to find Porphyro in 
her bedroom is a document in the validity of the visionary imagina- 
tion; that Porphyro in the course of the poem makes a spiritual 
pilgrimage, ascending higher by stages until he arrives at tran- 
scendant reality in Madeline’s bed; and that there the lovers 
re-enact earthly pleasures that will be stored up for further, still 
more elevated repetition in a finer tone. If these ideas seem far- 
fetched and confused, the fact should be attributed in part to the 
brevity of my exposition, and to the shortcomings of any attempt 
to abstract ideas from a complicated poem, even when it is treated 
as allegory. Yet one may suggest reasons for hesitating to accept 
them. 

For one thing, when the imaginative vision of beauty turns out 
to be a truth—when Madeline awakens to find Porphyro in her 
bed—she is not nearly so pleased as Adam was when he awoke and 
discovered Eve. In fact, truth here is seemingly undesirable: 
Madeline is frightened out of her wits, and she laments, “ No 
dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! / Porphyro will leave me here 
to fade and pine” (328f.). For another, it is a reversal of 
Keats’s own sequence to find in the poem the spiritual repetition 
of earthly pleasures. In Madeline’s dream the imaginative enact- 
ment of pleasure comes first; it is an earthly repetition of spiritual 
pleasure that follows, and perhaps in a grosser, rather than a finer, 
tone. That the lovers are consciously intent on experiencing the 
conditions of immortality—consciously practising for the spiritual 
repetition of pleasure at an even higher level of intensity—implies, 
if one reads the critics correctly, that both Madeline and Porphyro 
have read Endymion, Keats’s letters, and the explications of the 
metaphysical critics.’ 

Much of the critics’ interpretation rests on the religious language 
of the poem. Madeline is “St. Agnes’ charmed maid,” “a mis- 
sion’d spirit” (192f.), “all akin / To spirits of the air” (201f.), 


7 So the critics sometimes write: for example, “ Porphyro has recognized 
that the dream-vision for which Madeline is preparing is an ascent to the 
‘chief intensity,’ to the spiritual repetition of what we call happiness on 
earth; and therefore the feast and the music represent the sensuous and 
imaginative entrances into essence before the spiritual entrance through 
love. Consequently, when Porphyro passes into Madeline’s chamber he 
first prepares the remarkably rich foods . . .” (Wasserman, p. 114). 
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“a saint,” “a splendid angel, newly drest, / Save wings, for 


so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint” (222-225). 


Onn 


To Porphyro, her “eremite,” she is “heaven” (277), and from 
closet to bedchamber he progresses from purgatory to paradise. 


heaven,” 


Finally, Porphyro is “A famish’d pilgrim,—saved by miracle” 
(339). But the significance of such language is questionable. In 
Romeo and Juliet, with which “The Eve of St. Agnes” has much 
in common, Juliet’s hand at the first meeting of the lovers is a 
“holy shrine,” and Romeo’s lips are “two blushing pilgrims”; 
subsequently Juliet is a “dear saint,” a “bright angel,” a “fair 
saint”; “heaven is .. . Where Juliet lives,” and outside Verona 
is “ purgatory, torture, hell itself”; she is compared to a “winged 
messenger of heaven,” and her lips carry “immortal blessing.” At 
the same time Romeo is “the god of . . . [Juliet’s] idolatry,” and 
a “mortal paradise of . . . sweet flesh.”* In other poems Keats 
himself, in the manner of hundreds of poets before him, uses re- 
ligious terms in hyperbolic love language: for example, Isabella’s 
lover Lorenzo is called “a young palmer in Love’s eye,” he is said 
to “shrive” his passion, and (in a stanza ultimately rejected from 
the poem) he declares that he would be “full deified” by the gift 
of a love token.® 


i) 


What is perhaps most telling against the critics, in connection 
with the religious language of “The Eve of St. Agnes,” is that 
when Porphyro calls himself “A famish’d pilgrim,—saved by 
miracle,” his words must be taken ironically, unless Keats has 
forgotten, or hopes the reader has forgotten, all the action leading 
to the consummation. The miracle on which Porphyro congratu- 
lates himself is in fact a stratagem that he has planned and carried 
out to perfection. Early in the poem, when he first encounters 
Angela, she is amazed to see him, and says that he “must hold 
water in a witch’s sieve, / And be liege-lord of all the Elves and 
Fays, / To venture ” into a castle of enemies (120-122). Although 
Porphyro later assures Madeline that he is “no rude infidel” 
(342), the images in Angela’s speech tend to link him with witches 
and fairies rather than with the Christian pilgrim. By taking a 
closer look at the poem, we may see that Keats had misgivings 


®T.v.96f.,105; IT. ii. 26, 55,61; ITI. iii. 29f.,18; II. ii.28; ITI. iii. 37; 
IT. ii. 114; TE. ii. 82. 

®Lines 2, 64, and the rejected stanza following line 56 (The Poetical 
Works of John Keats, ed. H. W. Garrod, 2nd edn., Oxford, 1958, p. 217 n.). 
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about Porphyro’s fitness to perform a spiritual pilgrimage and 
arrive at heaven. 


II 


Porphyro’s first request of Angela, “ Now tell me where is Made- 
line” (114), is followed by an oath upon the holy loom used to 
weave St. Agnes’ wool, and it is implied that he is well aware what 
night itis. “St. Agnes’ Eve,” says Angela, “God’s help! my lady 
fair the conjuror plays / This very night: good angels her de- 
ceive!” (123-125). While she laughs at Madeline’s folly, Porphyro 
gazes on her, until “ Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose. 
. . . then doth he propose / A stratagem” (136-139). The full 
force of “stratagem” comes to be felt in the poem—a ruse, an 
artifice, a trick for deceiving. For Angela, the deception of Made- 
line by good angels is funny; but Porphyro’s is another kind of 
deception, and no laughing matter. She is startled, and calls him 
“cruel,” “impious,” “wicked” (140, 143); the harshness of the 
last line of her speech emphasizes her reaction: “Thou canst not 
surely be the same that thou didst seem” (144). 

Porphyro swears “ by all saints” not to harm Madeline: “O may 
I ne’er find grace / When my weak voice shall whisper its last 
prayer, / If one of her soft ringlets I displace” (145-148). He 
next enforces his promise with a suicidal threat: Angela must 
believe him, or he “will... Awake, with horrid shout” his 
foemen, “And beard them” (151-153). Because Angela is “A 
poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing” (155), she presently 
accedes, promising to do whatever Porphyro wishes 

Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 

Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 

Him in a closet, of such privacy 

That he might see her beauty unespied, 

And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 

While legion’d fairies pac’d the coverlet, 

And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. (163-169) 


At this point our disbelief must be suspended if we are to read 
the poem as an affirmation of romantic love. We must leave our 
world behind, where stratagems like Porphyro’s are frowned on, 
sometimes punished in the criminal courts, and enter an imaginary 
world where “in sooth such things have been” (81). But the 
narrator’s summary comment on the stratagem is that “ Never on 
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such a night have lovers met, / Since Merlin paid his Demon al\ 
the monstrous debt” (170f.). The allusion is puzzling. Com- 
mentators feel that the “monstrous debt” is Merlin’s debt to his 
demon-father for his own life, and that he paid it by committing 
evil deeds, or perhaps specifically by effecting his own imprison- 
ment and death through the misworking of a spell.‘° However it 
is explained, it strengthens rather than dispels our suspicion, like 
Angela’s, that Porphyro is up to no good; and, with the earlier 
images of “legion’d fairies” and “pale enchantment,” it brings 
further associations of fairy-lore and sorcery to bear on his actions. 
Then Angela asserts a kind of orthodox middle-class morality: 
“ Ah! thou must needs the lady wed” (179). 

She now leads Porphyro to Madeline’s chamber, “ silken, hush’d, 
and chaste,” where he takes “covert” (187f.). In the first draft 
Stanza XXI is incomplete, but two versions that can he pieced 
together call Porphyro’s hiding-place “ A purgatory sweet to view 
loves own domain” and “A purgatory sweet to what may he 
attain.”* The rejected lines, mentioning “ 
a stage toward the “paradise” (244) of Madeline’s chamber, are 


purgatory sweet” as 


documents in Porphyro’s spiritual pilgrimage, perhaps. The ideas 
of viewing love’s own domain, or what he may attain, are documents 
in the peeping-Tomism that occupies the next few stanzas. As 
Angela is feeling her way toward the stair, she is met by Madeline, 
a safe level matting” (196). 


“cc 


who turns back to help her down to 
If the action is significant, its meaning lies in the juxtaposition of 
Madeline’s unselfish act of “pious care” (194) with the leering 
overtones just before of Porphyro’s having hidden himself in her 
closet, “ pleas’d amain ” (188)—pleased exceedingly by the success 
of his stratagem—and with the tone of the narrator’s words im- 
mediately following: “ Now prepare, / Young Porphyro, for gazing 
on that bed; / She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fray’d 
and fled” (196-198). 

The mention of “ring-dove ” is interesting. Porphyro has taken 
“covert ”’—the position of the hunter (or perhaps merely the bird- 


10 See, among others, H. Buxton Forman, The Poetical Works .. . of 
John Keats (London, 1889), II, 84n.; Walter J. Bate, Major British 
Writers, ed. G. B. Harrison (New York, 1954), II, 276n.; Roy P. Basler, 
Eerpl., IIT (1944), item 1. 

11 Poetical Works, ed. Garrod, p. 244n. (This edition is hereafter cited 


“nn 


as tarrod.”’) 
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watcher). There follows a series of bird images that perhaps may 
be thought of in terms of the hunter’s game. In a variant to the 
stanza Madeline is “an affrighted Swan”; here she is a “ ring- 
dove”; in the next stanza her heart is “a tongueless nightingale ” 
(206) ; later in the poem she is “ A dove forlorn” (333) ; still later 
Porphyro speaks of robbing her nest (340), and in a variant says, 
“Soft Nightingale, I’ll keep thee in a cage / To sing to me.” ™” 
It is unlikely that all these images carry connotations of hunting, 
nestrobbing, and caging ; Romeo will “ climb a bird’s nest ” when he 
ascends the ladder to Juliet’s room (II.v.76). But the single 
comparison of Madeline’s heart to a “tongueless nightingale” 
seems significant. Leigh Hunt naturally missed the point: “The 
nightingale! how touching the simile! the heart a ‘tongueless 
nightingale,’ dying in that dell of the bosom. What thorough 
sweetness, and perfection of lovely imagery!” Critics pointing to 
Sotheby’s translation of Wieland’s Oberon (VI.17), or to Troilus 
and Criseyde (III. 1233-39),** may also have missed the signifi- 
cance. For Keats’s image embraces the entire story of the rape of 
Philomel, and with it he introduces a further note of evil that 
prevents us from losing ourselves in the special morality of fairy 
romance. Madeline has the status of one of St. Agnes’ “lambs 
unshorn” (71); she is a maiden innocent and pure, but also is 
about to lose that status through what is in some ways a cruel 
deception. The comparison with Philomel is not inappropriate. 

In Stanza XXV, as Madeline is described kneeling, we are told 
that “ Porphyro grew faint: / She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from 
mortal taint” (224f.). Though many reasons will suggest them- 
selves why Porphyro grows faint, a novel one may be offered here. 
In his copy of The Anatomy of Melancholy, after a passage in which 
3urton tells how “The Barbarians stand in awe of a fair woman, 
and at a beautiful aspect, a fierce spirit is pacified,” Keats wrote, 
“abash’d the devil stood.” ** He quotes from Book IV of Paradise 
Lost, where Satan is confronted by the beautiful angel Zephon: 


12 For the variants see Garrod, pp. 245n., 253 n. 

18 Leigh Hunt’s London Journal, II (1835), 18; Sidney Colvin, John 
Keats (New York, 1925), p. 87 n.; F. E. L. Priestley, “ Keats and Chaucer,” 
MLQ, V (1944), 444. 

14 The Poetical Works and Other Writings of John Keats, ed. H. B. and 
M. B. Forman (New York, 1938-39), V, 310. (This edition is hereafter 
cited as “ Hampstead Keats.’’) 
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“Abasht the Devil stood, / And felt how awful goodness is, and 
saw / Virtue in her shape how lovely, saw, and pin’d / His loss” 
(846-849). But since Burton speaks of standing 
fair woman” Keats must also have recalled Book IX, in which 


“in awe of a 
Satan’s malice is momentarily overawed by Eve’s graceful inno- 
cence: “That space the Evil one abstracted stood / From his own 
evil, and for the time remain’d / Stupidly good” (463-465). 
Porphyro’s faintness may in some way parallel Satan’s moment of 
stupid goodness. “But the hot Hell that always in him burns” 
soon ends Satan’s relapse from evil intent, as he goes about Eve’s 
ruin. So with Porphyro; for “ Anon his heart revives” (226), as 
he pursues the working-out of his stratagem. 

Madeline undresses, then falls fast asleep. Porphyro creeps to 
the bed, “ Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness” (250), and 
“tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo!—how fast she slept” (252). 
At the bedside he sets a table, when, in the midst of his prepara- 
tions, a hall-door opens in the castle, and the revellers’ music shat- 
ters the silence of the room. Porphyro calls for a “drowsy 
Morphean amulet” (257)—and then “The hall door shuts 
and all the noise is gone” (261). Madeline continues sleeping, 
while he brings from the closet the feast of candied apple, quince, 
plum, and all the rest. 

Aside from the unheroic implications of “ Noiseless as fear in a 
wide wilderness ” and of the word “ peep’d,” there are three things 
worth noting in the stanzas just summarized. One is the relation- 
ship the poem has at this point with Cymbeline, II. 11. 11-50, in 
which the villainous Iachimo emerges from the trunk, where he has 
hidden himself, to gaze on the sleeping Imogen. Readers since 
Swinburne have noted resemblances.'° Imogen is “a heavenly 
angel,” and like Madeline a “ fresh lily,” “ whiter than the sheets,” 
as she lies in bed, sleeping, in effect, an “azure-lidded sleep” 
(262)—and so on. But no critic has been willing to include 
among the resemblances that Porphyro’s counterpart in the scene 
is a villain. In the speech from which these details have been 
drawn, Iachimo compares himself with Tarquin, who raped 
Lucrece, and he notes that Imogen “hath been reading late 


1° See Thomas B. Stroup, “ Cymbeline, II, ii, and The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
ES, XVII (1935), 144f.; Claude Lee Finney, The Hvolution of Keats’s 
Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), II, 557 f.; TLS, 6 April, 4 May, 1 June 
1946, pp. 163, 211, 259. 
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The tale of Tereus; here the leaf’s turn’d down / Where Philomel 
gave up.” 

The second point concerns Porphyro’s call for a “drowsy Mor- 
phean amulet ”—a sleep-inducing charm to prevent Madeline’s 
awakening when the music bursts forth into the room. Earlier 
he has wished to win Madeline while “ pale enchantment held her 
sleepy-eyed” (169). Here he would assist “pale enchantment” 
with a “ Morphean amulet.” It may not be amiss to recall Love- 
lace, and the stratagem by which he robbed Clarissa of her maiden- 
hood. “I know thou wilt blame me for having had recourse to 
Art,” writes Lovelace to John Belford, in Richardson’s novel. “ But 
do not physicians prescribe opiates in acute cases.” Besides, “a 
Rape, thou knowest, to us Rakes, is far from being an undesirable 
thing.” 76 

The third point concerns the feast that Porphyro sets out. In 
his copy of The Anatomy of Melancholy, opposite a passage in 
which Burton commends fasting as an excellent means of prepara- 


“ 


tion for devotion, “by which chast thoughts are ingendred . . 
concupiscence is restrained, vicious . . . lusts and humours are 
expelled,” Keats recorded his approval in the marginal comment 
“good.” 1? It is for some reason of this sort that Madeline fasts, 
going “supperless to bed” (51). Porphyro’s feast seems intended 
to produce the opposite results, and there is more than a suggestion 
of pagan sensuality in the strange affair of eastern luxuries that 
he heaps as if by magic—“ with glowing hand” (271)—on the 
table by the bed.*% 

Next Porphy ro tries to awaken Madeline, or so it seems: “ And 
now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! / Thou art my heaven, and 
I thine eremite” (276f.). The last line carries the suggestion that 
Porphyro has been reading of the martyrdom, not of St. Agnes, but 
of Donne’s lovers in “The Canonization,” whose bodies are by 
“reverend love” made “one anothers hermitage.” It is curious 
that in the proposition that follows, “Open thine eyes ... Or I 
shall drowse beside thee” (278f.), Porphyro does not wait for an 


1° Clarissa, Shakespeare Head edn. (Oxford, 1930), V, 339 f. 

17 Hampstead Keats, V, 318. 

18 Foakes, p. 91n., relates the feast to “ Paynims” in line 241, but 
says that “such suggestions are discontinued as Porphyro is transformed ” 
by kneeling by the bed (297, 305f.) and by being “saved” through the 
completion of a spiritual journey (337-339). 
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answer: “Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm / Sank in 
her pillow” (280f.). “ Awakening up” (289), he takes Madeline’s 
lute and plays an ancient ditty, which causes her to utter a soft 
moan. It would seem that she does at this point wake up: “ Sud- 
denly / Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone. . . . Her eyes were 
open, but she still beheld, / Now wide awake, the vision of her 
sleep ” (295-299). Not unreasonably, we might think, she weeps, 
sighs, and “ moan|[s] forth witless words” (303). 

We shall see in a moment, however, that she has not after all 


her trance. The “ painful change ” she witnesses- 


awakened from 
the substitution of the genuine Porphyro for the immortal looks 
and voice of her vision—“ nigh expell’d The blisses of her 
dream” (300f.), came near expelling them, but did not in fact 
do so. Apparently she is to be thought of as still in her trance, 
but capable of speaking to the Porphyro before her, when she says, 
“Ah, Porphyro! ... but even now Thy voice was at sweet 
tremble in mine ear” (307f.). To her request for “that voice 
again... Those looks immortal” (312f.), Porphyro offers 
neither, but rather impassioned action of godlike intensity. At the 
end of Stanza XXXVI, the image of “St. Agnes’ moon ” combines 
the notions of St. Agnes, the patron saint of maidenhood, and 
Cynthia, the goddess of chastity, and the symbolic combination has 
“set,” gone out of the picture to be replaced by a storm: “ Mean- 
time the frost-wind blows Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp 
sleet Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath set” 
(322-324). 

Keats’s final manuscript version of the consummation, rejected 
by his publishers on moral grounds, as making the poem unfit to 
be read by young ladies, is more graphic. For a rather lame con- 
clusion to Madeline’s speech (314 f.), he substituted the lines, “ See 
while she speaks his arms encroaching slow / Ilave zon’d her, heart 
to heart—loud, loud the dark winds blow.” ‘Then he rewrote 


Stanza XXXVI: 


For on the midnight came a tempest fell. 

More sooth for that his close rejoinder flows 

Into her burning ear;—and still the spell 
Unbroken guards her in serene repose. 

With her wild dream he mingled as a rose 
Marryeth its odour to a violet. 

Still, still she dreams—louder the frost wind blows 
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Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath set.*® 


The revised version makes clearer that Madeline is still dreaming: 
“still the spell / Unbroken guards her in serene repose.” And it 
makes clearer the connection between the sexual consummation, the 
setting of St. Agnes’ moon, and the rising of the storm. When 
Porphyro’s “close rejoinder flows / Into [the] burning ear” 
of Madeline, we may or may not recall Satan “ Squat like a Toad, 
close at the ear of Hve” (I1V.800); but one would go out of his 
way to avoid a parallel between the advent of the storm in Keats’s 
poem and the change in Nature that comes about when our first 


mother in an evil hour reached forth and ate the fruit: “ Earth felt 


the wound, and Nature from her seat / Sighing through all her 
Works gave signs of woe, That all was lost” (IX. 782-784). 


Unlike Eve, however, rather more like Clarissa, Madeline by this 
time has no choice; the revision heightens the contrast between her 
innocent unconsciousness and the storm raging outside: “Still, 
still she dreams—louder the frost wind blows.” 

As printed, the poem continues “’Tis dark: quick pattereth 
the flaw-blown sleet.” Then Porphyro: “This is no dream, my 
bride, my Madeline!” Another line deseribes the storm: “’Tis 
dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat” (325-327). And 


now 
Madeline finally does wake up, if she ever does. [ler speech shows 
a mixed attitude toward what has happened, but above all it is 
the lament of the seduced maiden: “ No dream, alas! alas! and 
woe is mine! / Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine.— 

Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring ?” (328-330). She 


will curse not, for her heart is lost in his, or, perhaps more accu- 


1° Garrod, p. 252n. After hearing the revised version, Richard Wood- 
house wrote to the publisher John Taylor, 19 September 1819, “I do 
apprehend it will render the poem unfit for ladies, & indeed scarcely to be 
mentioned to them among the ‘things that are.’” Taylor replied six 
days later that if Keats “ will not so far concede to my Wishes as to leave 
the passage as it originally stood, I must be content to admire his Poems 
with some other Imprint” (Letters, II, 163, 183). According to Wood- 
house’s note heading one of the transcripts of the poem, Keats “ left it 
to his Publishers to adopt which [alterations] they pleased, & to revise 
the whole” (Garrod, p. xxxviii). Though the argument cannot be made 
here, there are grounds for urging that a new text be made, embodying 
revisions found in the late fair copy (Garrod’s EH) and those noticed as 
alterations (w) in the second Woodhouse transcript (W?). 
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rately, still lost in her romantic idealization of him. But she is 
aware that her condition is woeful: Porphyro is cruel; Angela is 
a traitor; and Madeline is a “ deceived thing;— / A dove forlorn 
and lost” (333). In subsequent stanzas Porphyro soothes her 
fears, again calls her his bride, and seems to make all wrongs 
right. He tells her that the storm outside is really only “an elfin- 
storm from faery land” (343), and that she should “ Awake! arise! 

and fearless be, / For o’er the southern moors I have a home 
for thee” (350f.). They hurry out of the chamber, down the 
wide stairs, through the castle door—“ And they are gone . . . fled 
away into the storm” (370f.). 


III 


After giving so much space to Porphyro, in admittedly exag- 
gerated fashion portraying him as peeping Tom and villainous 
seducer, I must now confess that I do not think his stratagem is 
the main concern of the poem. I have presented him as villain in 
order to suggest, in the first place, that he is not, after all, making 
a spiritual pilgrimage, unless the poem is to be read as a satire on 
spiritual pilgrimages; in the second place, that the ‘lovers, far 
from being a single element in the poem, are as much protagonist 
and antagonist as Belinda and the Baron, or Clarissa and Lovelace ; 
and in the third place, that no matter how much Keats entered 
into the feelings of his characters, he could not lose touch with the 
claims and responsibilities of the world he lived in. 

Certainly he partially identified himself with Porphyro. When 
Woodhouse found his revisions objectionable, Keats replied that he 
should “ despise a man who would be such an eunuch in sentiment 
as to leave a maid, with that Character about her, in such a situa- 
tion: & sho* despise himself to write about it.”*° One may cite 
the narrator’s obvious relish in Porphyro’s situation as Madeline is 
about to undress—“ Now prepare, / Young Porphyro, for gazing 
on that bed” (196 f.)—and Keats’s later objection to the poem that 
“in my dramatic capacity I enter fully into the feeling: but in 
”21 But sexual 
passion worried him: to Bailey he confessed in July 1818, “ When I 


Propria Persona I should be apt to quiz it myself. 


am among Women I have evil thoughts,” and he wrote in his copy 


2° Letters, II, 163. 
21 Letters, II, 174. 
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of The Anatomy of Melancholy, “there is nothing disgraces me in 
my own eyes so much as being one of a race of eyes nose and mouth 


beings in a planet call’d the earth who . . . have always mingled 
goatish winnyish lustful love with the abstract adoration of the 
deity.” ** Though it has touches of humor,”* “The Eve of St. 


Agnes” is a serious poem; regardless of the extent to which Keats 
identified with his hero, he introduced enough overtones of evil to 
make Porphyro’s actions wrong within the structure of the poem. 
From now on, however, it may be best to think of Porphyro as 

representing, like the storm that comes up simultaneously with his 
conquest, the ordinary cruelties of life in the world. Like Melville, 
Keats saw 

Too far into the sea; where every maw 

The greater on the less feeds evermore... . 

Still do I that most fierce destruction see, 

The Shark at savage prey—the hawk at pounce, 

The gentle Robin, like a pard or ounce, 

Ravening a worm." 


Let Porphyro represent one of the sharks under the surface. And 
to borrow another figure from Melville, let the main concern of 
the poem be the young Platonist dreaming at the masthead: one 
false step, his identity comes back in horror, and with a half- 
throttled shriek he drops through transparent air into the sea, no 
more to rise for ever. There are reasons why we ought not entirely 
to sympathize with Madeline. She is a victim of deception, to be 
sure, but of deception not so much by Porphyro as by herself and 
the superstition she trusts in. Madeline the self-hoodwinked 
dreamer is, I think, the main concern of the poem, and I shall spend 
some time documenting this notion and relating it to Keats’s other 
important poems—all of which, in a sense, are about dreaming. 


22 Letters, I, 341; Hampstead Keats, V, 309. 
*3 For example, the lame and anticlimactic justification, “in sooth such 
things have been,” as Porphyro’s imagination expands from “sight of 


Madeline, / But for one moment” to the progression “ speak, kneel, touch, 
kiss” (78-81); the picture of Porphyro gazing on Angela “ Like puzzled 
urchin ” (129); and some of Porphyro’s reactions, relayed with tongue in 
cheek by the narrator: “ The lover’s endless minutes slowly pass’d” (182), 
“lo!—how fast she slept” (252), “It seem’d he never, never could 
redeem / From such a stedfast spell his lady’s eyes” (286 f.). 

«To J. H. Reynolds, Esq.,” ll. 93-95, 102-105 (Garrod, p. 487). 
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If we recall Keats’s agnosticism, his sonnet “ Written in Disgust 
of Vulgar Superstition” (Christianity), and his abuse in the 
Letters of “the pious frauds of Religion,” *° we may be prepared to 
see a hoodwinked dreamer in the poem even before we meet Made- 
line. He is the old Beadsman, so engrossed in an ascetic ritual 
that he is sealed off from the joys of life. After saying his prayers, 
he turns first through a door leading to the noisy revelry upstairs. 
“But no. . . . The joys of all his life were said and sung: / His 
was a harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve” (22-24). And so he goes 
another way, to sit among rough ashes, while the focus of the 
narrative proceeds through the door he first opened, and on into the 
assembly of revellers, where we are introduced to Madeline and the 
ritual she is intent on following. In the final manuscript version, 
between Stanzas VI and VII, Keats inserted an additional stanza 
on the ritual, in part to explain the feast that Porphyro sets out: 

’Twas said her future lord would there appear 
Offering as sacrifice—all in the dream 

Delicious food even to her lips brought near: 
Viands and wine and fruit and sugar’d cream, 
To touch her palate with the fine extreme 

Of relish: then soft music heard; and then 

More pleasure followed in a dizzy stream 
Palpable almost: then to wake again 

Warm in the virgin morn, no weeping Magdalen.”* 


Then the poem, as it was printed, continues describing Madeline, 
who scarcely hears the music, and, with eyes fixed on the floor, 
pays no attention to anyone around her. 

Several things deserve notice. By brooding “all that wintry 
day, / On love, and wing’d St. Agnes’ saintly care” (43 f.), and 
by setting herself apart from the revellers, Madeline presents an 
obvious parallel with the Beadsman. Both are concerned with 
prayer and an ascetic ritual; both are isolated from the crowd and 
from actuality. A second point is that the superstition is clearly 
an old wives’ tale: Madeline follows the prescription that “she 
had heard old dames full many times declare” (45). It is called 


*° Garrod, p. 532; Letters, II, 80. 

26 Garrod, p. 238n. In Ben Jonson’s quatrain, quoted by Hunt from 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities and often cited in notes to Keats’s poem, the 
assurance that the ritual produces “‘an empty dream” is worth recalling 
(Leigh Hunt’s London Journal, II, 1835, 17). 
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by the narrator a “whim”: “Full of this whim was thoughtful 
Madeline” (55). The irony of the added stanza enforces the point. 
Madeline’s pleasures turn out to be palpable in fact. When she 
awakens to find herself with Porphyro, she is anything but warm: 
rather, she wakes up to “ flaw-blown sleet ” and “iced gusts” (325, 
327); it is no virgin morn for her; and she is a “ weeping Magda- 
len,” who cries, “alas! alas! and woe is mine!” (328). But at 
this point, early in the poem, “she saw not: her heart was other- 
where: / She sigh’d for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the year” 
(62f.). Perfunctorily dancing along, she is said to be “ Hood- 
wink’d with faery fancy; all amort, / Save to St. Agnes and her 
lambs unshorn” (70f.). 


a 


The superstition is next mentioned when Angela tells that 
I 
Madeline “the conjuror plays / This very night: good angels her 
; plays , : 
deceive!” (124f.). Porphyro thinks of the ritual in terms of 
“enchantments cold” and “legends old” (134f.). Proceeding to 
her chamber, Madeline is called “St. Agnes’ charmed maid ‘a 
mission’d spirit, unaware” (192f.). When she undresses, “ Half- 


hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed” (231), she is perhaps linked 
briefly with the drowning Ophelia, whose spreading clothes momen- 
tarily support her “mermaid-like” upon the water; like Ophelia, 
she is engrossed in a fanciful dream-world.*’ ‘“ Pensive awhile she 
dreams awake, and sees, / In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled” (232-234). 
This last line carries a double meaning: in following her ritual, 
Madeline must look neither “behind, nor sideways” (53) ; but the 
real point is that if she did look behind, she would discover 
Porphyro, and then “the charm” would be “fied” for a more 
immediate reason. 

Asleep in bed, Madeline is said to be “ Blissfully haven’d both 
from joy and pain... Blinded alike from sunshine and from 
rain, / As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again” (240- 
243). Her dream is “a midnight charm / Impossible to melt as 
iced stream,” “a stedfast spell” (282f., 287). It is while she is 
in this state of stuporous insensibility—while “still the spell 


Unbroken guards her in serene repose,” “ Still, still she dreams— 


louder the frost wind blows ”—that Porphyro makes love to her. 


*7 Hamlet, IV. vii. 176-179. The point is made by Stuart M. Sperry, 
“Madeline and Ophelia,” NéQ, n.s., IV (1957), 29f. 
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On awakening to learn, “ No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine,” 
she calls herself “a deceived thing,” 


“e 


echoing Angela’s words earlier, 
Her condition is pitiful, yet at the 
same time reprehensible. Her conjuring (perhaps like Merlin’s) 


good angels her deceive!” 


has backfired upon her, and as hoodwinked dreamer she now gets 
her reward in coming to face reality a little too late. The rose 
cannot shut, and be a bud again. 


IV 


Whether “The Eve of St. Agnes” is a good poem depends in 
large part on the reader’s willingness to find in it a consistency 
and unity that may not in fact be there.** But however it is 
evaluated, it stands significantly at the beginning of Keats’s single 
great creative year, 1819, and it serves to introduce a preoccupa- 


28 Keats’s conclusion seems a matter for unending debate. The meta- 
physical critics, remarking that the storm is “an elfin-storm from faery 
land” and that the lovers “glide, like phantoms” out of the castle, 
uniformly agree that Madeline and Porphyro transcend mortality, entering 
an otherworld of eternal felicity, while Angela, the Beadsman, and the 
warriors remain to die or writhe benightmared. But the “ elfin-storm ” is 
Porphyro’s explanation; the narrator calls it “a tempest fell” of “ frost 
wind ” and “ sharp sleet,” and other critics (e. g., Amy Lowell, John Keats, 
Boston, 1925, IT, 175; Herbert G. Wright, “ Has Keats’s ‘ Eve of St Agnes’ 
a Tragic Ending? ,’ MLR, XL, 1945, 90-94; Bernice Slote, Keats and the 
Dramatic Principle, Lincoln, Neb., 1958, pp. 35 f.) have suggested that the 
lovers face reality, perhaps even perish, in the storm. Still another view 
(Wright, p. 92) is that the lovers face penace in “that second circle of 
sad hell,” the circle of carnal sinners in the Fifth Canto of the Inferno, 
in which (as Keats described it in his sonnet “On a Dream”) lovers are 
buffeted about in a storm very much like the one in “The Eve of St. 
It is possible that Porphyro is evil only to the extent that 
Madeline is a hoodwinked dreamer, that when she awakens from her dream 


” 


Agnes. 


the evil represented by him is correspondingly reduced, and a happy human 
conclusion is justified. But it seems doubtful, and one may at this point 
have to fail back on the remark of the publisher J. A. Hessey, “ [Keats] 
is such a man of fits and starts he is not much to be depended on” 
(Edmund Blunden, Keats’s Publisher, London, 1936, p. 56), or that of 
Haydon, “ never for two days did he know his own intentions” (The Diary 
of Benjamin Robert Haydon, ed. Willard B. Pope, Cambridge, Mass., 1960, 
II, 317). Whatever the fate of the lovers, Woodhouse noted that Keats 
“altered the last 3 lines to leave on the reader a sense of pettish disgust. 
. .. He says he likes that the poem should leave off with this Change 
of Sentiment ” (Letters, II, 162 f.) 
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tion of all the major poems of this year: that an individual ought 
not to lose touch with the realities of this world. 

In the poems of 1819, Keats’s most explicit, unequivocal state- 
ment about the conditions of human life comes in the “Ode on 
Melancholy.” Life in the world, we are told in the third stanza, 
is an affair in which pleasure and pain are inseparably mixed. 
Jeauty and the melancholy awareness that beauty must die, joy 
and the simultaneous fading of joy, “aching Pleasure” and its 
instant turning to poison—-all are inextricably bound up in life. 
There is no pleasure without pain, and, conversely, if pain is 
sealed off, so also is pleasure. One accepts the inseparability of 
pleasure and pain, or one rejects life entirely, and suffers a kind 
of moral and spiritual emptiness amounting to death. The former 
is the better alternative: he lives most fully “whose strenuous 
tongue / Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine.” 

The first stanza of the ode contains a series cf negatives—what 
not to do “when the melancholy fit shall fall.” Beginning with 
forgetfulness, progressing through narcotics to poisons and death, 
the images all represent anodynes io escape pain in life. But they 
are rejected, because they shut out pleasure as well as pain, and 
reduce life to nothing: “For shade to shade will come too drow- 
sily, / And drown the wakeful anguish of the soul.” Elsewhere in 
Keats the anodyne is dreaming, trusting in the visionary imagina- 
tion, and, to cut short further explanation, the dreamer in the 
poems of 1819 is always one who would escape pain, but hopes, 
wrongly, to achieve pleasure. Either he comes to grief through his 
delusion, or he learns his lesson and wakes up. 

Take Madeline as the first instance. In bed, under the delusion 
that she can achieve bliss in her dream, yet wake up in the virgin 
morn no weeping Magdalen, she is “ Blissfully haven’d both from 
joy and pain” (240)—for all practical purposes in the narcotic 
state rejected by the “Ode on Melancholy,” experiencing nothing. 
Keats reiterates the idea two lines later, “Blinded alike from 
sunshine and from rain,” and the folly of her delusion is repre- 
sented by the reversal of natural process, “ As though a rose should 
shut, and be a bud again” (242f.). As generally in Keats’s 
poems, dreaming is attended by fairy-tale imagery: under the spell 
of “faery fancy,” Madeline plays tie conjuror, and Porphyro is 
linked in several ways with fairy-lore, witchcraft, and sorcery, as 
well as pagan sensuality. It is possible that Madeline never com- 
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pletely awakens from her fanciful dream ; for she believes Porphyro 
when he tells her that the storm is “an elfin-storm from faery 
land” (343), and she imagines “ 
(353) when they hurry out of the castle.*° 

The heroine of “The Eve of Saint Mark,” written a week or so 


sleeping dragons all around” 


after the completion of “The Eve of St. Agnes,” in some ways 
bb 


resembles Madeline. Among the “thousand things” perplexing 
Bertha in the volume she pores over are “stars of Heaven, and 
angels’ wings, / Martyrs in a fiery blaze, / Azure saints in silver 
rays” (29-32). Enwrapped in the legend of St. Mark, “ dazed 
with saintly imag’ries” (56), she ignores the life in the village 
around her, and cuts herself off from reality—a “poor cheated 
soul” (69), “lost in dizzy maze” *° and mocked by her own shadow. 

The wretched knight-at-arms in “La Belle Dame sans Merci” 
is similarly a hoodwinked dreamer. La Belle Dame is “a faery’s 
child”; she sings “ A faery’s song,” speaks “in language strange,” 
and takes him to an 
vision he finds himself “On the cold hill’s side.” But he is still 


“ 


elfin grot.” When he awakens from his 


the dupe of his dream, still hoodwinked, because he continues, in a 
barren landscape, “ Alone and palely loitering,” hoping for a second 
meeting with La Belle Dame. And he denies himself participation 
in the actual world, which, against his bleak surroundings, is 
represented as a more fruitful scene, where “ 
is full, / And the harvest’s done.’ 

In “Lamia,” the hoodwinked dreamer is of course Lycius, who 


The squirrel’s granary 
> 31 


falls in love with the serpent woman Lamia, in whose veins runs 


2° When I read an earlier version of this paper before the English faculty 
of the University of Illinois, it was suggested that if Porphyro awakens 
Madeline to reality, he should be considered an agent of good in Keats’s 
terms. It may be observed, however, (1) that Madeline dreams through 
the consummation; and (2) that Porphyro does not necessarily represent 
all aspects of reality, or even one aspect consistently throughout the poem. 
Contradiction arises mainly from the assumption of allegory. 

8° A variant following line 68 (Garrod, p. 451 n.). With Walter E. 
Houghton’s interpretation, “The Meaning of Keats’s Eve of St. Mark,” 
ELH, XIII (1946), 64-78, I disagree in only one point: that Bertha is a 
“poor cheated soul” not because she is tied down to the actual, wasting 
away in oblivion, but because she is cheated by her fancy into denying the 
actual. 

81In my brief treatment of “ La Belle Dame” and “ Lamia,” as in this 
section of my paper generally, I am indebted to David Perkins’ chapters 
on Keats in The Quest for Permanence (Cambridge, Mass., 1959). 
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“elfin blood,” who lingers by the wayside “ fairily,” with whom he 
lives in “ 


sweet sin” in a magical palace with a “ faery-roof” 
(1. 147,200, II.31,123). “She seem’d, at once, some penanced 
lady elf, / Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self” (1.55 f.). 
What she promises to do for Lycius is what, according to the “ Ode 
on Melancholy,” cannot be done for mortal men: “To unperplex 
bliss from its neighbour pain; / Define their pettish limits, and 
estrange / Their points of contact, and swift counterchange.” The 
inseparability of pleasure and pain is for her a “specious chaos” 
she will separate them “with sure art” (I. 192-196)—or so the 
blinded Lycius thinks. But “Spells are but made to break,” wrote 
Keats, in a passage subsequently omitted from the text.** “A 
thrill / Of trumpets” reminds Lycius of the claims of the “ noisy 
world almost forsworn” (IJ. 27-33), and he holds a wedding feast, 
at which “ cold philosophy,” in the form of his old tutor Apollonius, 
attends to put “all charms” to flight. The “foul dream” Lamia 
vanishes under the tutor’s piercing gaze, and Lycius, too engrossed 
in his dream to survive, falls dead. 

From “ Lamia,” we may merely dip into “ The Fall of Hyperion ” 
to recall Keats’s condemnation of dreamers. They are “ vision’ries,” 
“dreamers weak,” who seek out wonders, but ignore what is most 
important, the human face (I.161-163). “Only the dreamer 
venoms all his days” (1.175), the speaker learns on the steps of 
Moneta’s temple. “The poet and the dreamer are distinct, / 
Diverse, sheer opposite, antipodes. / The one pours out a balm 
upon the world, / The other vexes it” (I. 199-202). 

Keats’s mature view of dreamers illuminates perhaps most im- 
portantly the two best odes, on a Grecian Urn and to a Nightingale. 
In each poem the speaker begins as dreamer, hoodwinked with the 
idea that he can unperplex bliss from its neighbor pain, that he 
can find an anodyne to the ills of the flesh by joining the timeless 
life pictured on an urn, or by fading away into the forest with a 
bird. In each case the result is an awareness that spells are but 
made to break: the speaker recognizes the falseness of the dream, 
the shortcomings of the ideal he has created, and he returns to the 
mortal world. Life on the urn is at first attractive: unheard 
melodies are sweeter; the lovers will remain young and fair; the 
trees will never lose their leaves. Yet it is a static situation, in 
which life is frozen to a standstill, and there is no fulfillment. 


82 Garrod, p. 205 n. 
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Love must be enjoyed, not be stopped forever at a point when en- 
joyment is just out of reach. The final judgment is that the urn 
is a “Cold Pastoral,” a “friend to man” that, as a work of art, 
teases him out of thought but offers no possible substitute for life 
in the actual world. 

In the “ Ode to a Nightingale,” the speaker would fade away with 
the bird, and forget “The weariness, the fever, and the fret” of 
the mortal world, “ Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow.” But when he 
imaginatively joins the bird in the forest, he immediately longs 
for the world he has just rejected: ‘“ Here there is no light. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet.” “In embalmed dark- 
ness” he is forced to “ guess each sweet” of the transient natural 
world. As he continues musing, the bird takes on for him the 
fairy-tale associations that we saw earlier connected with Madeline’s 
dream, La Belle Dame, and Lamia: its immortal voice has charmed 
“magic casements . .. in faery lands forlorn.” The realization 
that the faery lands are forlorn of human life tolls the dreamer 
back to his sole self, and he wakes up. The nightingale, symbol of 
dreams and the visionary imagination, has turned out to be a 
“deceiving elf.” The fancy 


‘ 


cannot cheat so well.” 

The metaphysical critics are right in asserting Keats’s early trust 
in the imagination. What they sometimes fail to recognize, them- 
selves eager for glimpses of heaven’s bourne, and to an extent hood- 
winked with their own rather than Keats’s metaphysics, is that 
before Keats wrote more than a handful of poems we would not 
willingly let die, he in large part changed his mind.** Late in 
January 1818, on sitting down to read King Lear once again, he 
wrote a sonnet bidding goodby to romance: “ Let me not wander in 
a barren dream.”** <A few days later he called it “A terrible 
division” when the soul is flown upward and the body “ earthward 
press’d.” °° In March he wrote, “It is a flaw / In happiness to see 

83 Glen O. Allen, “ The Fall of Endymion: A Study in Keats’s Intel 
lectual Growth,” K-SJ, VI (1957), 37-57, argues authoritatively that the 
change occurred during the winter of 1817-18, while Keats was completing 
and revising Endymion. Ford, p. 141, acknowledges the change, but con 
nects it with “ La Belle Dame,” and thereafter discusses among important 
poems only “ Lamia.” Perkins, p. 220, feels that “‘ the over-all course of 
. . . [Keats’s] development might be partly described as a periodic, though 
gradually cumulative, loss of confidence in the merely visionary imagi 
nation.” 

34 Garrod, p. 483. 8°“ God of the Meridian” (Garrod, p. 482). 
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beyond our bourn,” and about the same time he recognized that 
“Four seasons ”’—not just eternal spring, as the visionary might 
conjure up— Four seasons fill the measure of the year.” Similarly 
“There are four seasons in the mind of man,” who “ has his Winter 
too of pale misfeature, / Or else he would forego his mortal na- 
ture.” ** In July, on his walking trip to Scotland, he wrote: 

Scanty the hour and few the steps beyond the bourn of care, 
Beyond the sweet and bitter world,—beyond it unaware! 
Scanty the hour and few the steps, because a longer stay 
Would bar return, and make a man forget his mortal way: 
O horrible! to lose the sight of well remember’d face. .. . 
No, no, that horror cannot be, for at the cable’s length 

Man feels the gentle anchor pull and gladdens in its strength.*" 


It is the gentle anchor of mortality that ties us to the world; man 
gladdens in its strength. “Fancy,” said Keats to Reynolds, “is 
indeed less than a present palpable reality.” It would be a dis- 
tortion of fact to maintain that he always held this later view, but 
it is worth noting that even when he and his fancy could not agree, 
he declared himself “more at home amongst Men and women,” 
happier reading Chaucer than Ariosto.** 

The dreamer in Keats is ultimately one who turns his back, not 
merely on the pains of life, but on life altogether ; and in the poems 
of 1819, beginning with “The Eve of St. Agnes,” his dreaming is 
condemned. If the major concern in these poems is the conflict 
between actuality and the ideal, the result is not a rejection of the 
actual, but rather a facing-up to it that amounts, in the total view, 
to affirmation. It is a notable part of Keats’s wisdom that he never 
lost touch with reality, that he condemned his hoodwinked dreamers 
who would shut out the world, that he recognized life as a com- 
plexity of pleasure and pain, and laid down a rule for action: 
achievement of the ripest, fullest experience that one is capable of. 
These qualities make him a saner if in some ways less romantic 
poet than his contemporaries, and they should qualify him as the 
Romantic poet most likely to survive in the modern world. 


University of Illinois 

*¢“ To J. H. Reynolds, Esq.,” ll. 82f.; “ Four Seasons” (Garrod, pp. 
486, 536). 

*7“ Lines Written in the Highlands after a Visit to Burns’s Country,” 
ll. 29-33, 39 f. (Garrod, pp. 492 f.). 

** Letters, I, 325, II, 234. 
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